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THE ORIGIN OF PARLIAMENTARY REPRE- 
SENTATION IN ENGLAND. 


HEN the painter Haydon ended his troubled life, the picture 

on which he was engaged was “ Alfred and the first British 
Jury.” In that day perhaps few were struck by the grotesque in- 
congruousness of the title. It probably struck but few that, if 
Alfred brought together any jury, it was at all events an English 
jury. It struck but few that to any Englishman from the days of 
Alfred till deep into the eighteenth century, a “ British jury” would 
have conveyed no meaning but that of a jury of Welshmen. But 
this is not the main point. The more wonderful thing is that any 
body could ever believe that Alfred invented trial by jury, or indeed 
that, in the sense in which it was meant, any body ever invented 
anything. It is no slight historical error to believe that Alfred, out 
of his own head, called into being an institution of which the germs 
may be traced ages before his time, but of which the finished shape 
is not to be seen till ages after his time. Still this is less wonderful 
than the general misconception of supposing that any institutions 
are called into being in this way out of the brain of a single man. 
Yet no belief has been more common in all times and all places. 
Critical historians have remarked over and over again, that the 
mythical position of Alfred in English history, as the supposed 
inventor of everything, is exactly parallel to the mythical position 
of Servius at Reon ai of Lycurgus at Sparta. It might perhaps 
have been dangerous to doubt the claims of Servius at Rome, or those 
of Lycurgus at Sparta; and we would not rashly affirm that it may not 
be a breach of the law of England to doubt whether Alfred invented 
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722 THE ORIGIN OF PARLIAMENTARY 
the English constitution as a finished work out of his own head. It 
is certain that such was the belief of Blackstone, and whatever Black- 
stone says goes with many a lawyer for law. The passage is worth 
quoting : 

“When therefore the West-Saxons had swallowed up all the rest, and king 
Alfred succeeded to the monarchy of England, whereof his grandfather Egbert was 
the founder, his mighty genius prompted him to undertake a most great and neces- 
sary work, which he is said to have executed in as masterly a manner: no less than 
to new-model the constitution ; to rebuild it on a plan that should endure for ages ; 
and out of its own discordant materials, which were heaped upon each other ina 
vast and rude irregularity, to form one uniform and well-connected whole.” —Com- 
mentaries, iv, 410. Ed. 1809. 


Such were the notions of a West-Saxon king of the ninth century 
which were held by the legal oracle of the eighteenth, notions which 
his editors went on reprinting as late as 1857, with the feeblest pro- 
test against the venerable fable. In the face of this, it is some 
comfort that of later years it has almost become a proverb that 
“constitutions are not made but grow.” But it is only very lately 
that men have begun fully to take in how very slowly they grow. I 
am writing for American readers, and some American readers may 
perhaps be inclined ‘to throw in my teeth the fact that the Federal 
constitution of the United States, though not the work of one man, 
was the work of one set of men—that it was written down in a single 
document, and that it has lived on for nearly ninety years without any 
substantial change. But a wider view looks on the constitutions of 
the English-speaking nations on both sides of the ocean as simply 
parts of one whole ; and in this wider view the constitutional work of 
Washington and his fellow-workers was not the creation of anything 
new. It was the shaping of what was old into such new forms as 
altered circumstances needed. It was a work answering to the work 
of the days of Henry the Second, of Edward the First, and of 
William the Third. It was a work which differed from theirs only 
in this—that the circumstances of the case required the change to be 
more formal and systematic, to be recorded in the definite shape of 
a constitution, instead of being left to be gathered from a number of 
separate statutes and separate administrative acts. The broad out- 
lines of the old constitution are preserved in the new. The form of 
the executive is changed; the form of the second chamber is 
changed ; because circumstances called for such a change; but the 
three great powers of the state remain in the new system as in the 
old, and, in a wide view of historical politics, the points of likeness 
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are far more striking than the points of unlikeness. The new 
system, like the old, has one legislative body which is chosen by the 
direct voice of the people, and another legislative body which is not 
chosen by their direct voice. That the same system has been 
imitated over and over again in other lands may be set down asa 
witness to the practical excellence of the elements which England 
and America have in common. But the American constitution 
itself stands on another ground. It is not an imitation of the 
English constitution ; it is the thing itself, with such changes as new 
circumstances called for. The development of that constitution, the 
steps by which it grew up out of elements common to the whole 
Teutonic race, is a historic possession in which the men of the 
United States have an equal right with the men of Great Britain. 
The work was the work of the common forefathers of both. The 
germs which we see in their first rude form in the oldest England on 
the European continent, have grown, without any breach of his- 
torical continuity, into the political institutions alike of the second 
England within the isle of Britain and of the third England beyond 
the ocean. 

Let us take for instance one point of which I have already spoken. 
The legislative bodies of the United States, of most—I believe of all— 
of the several States, consist of two Houses. The fact is so familiar 
that we hardly think about it. We almost take it for granted as the 
natural form of a legislature. It is assumed that there must be one 
House chosen by popular election and another which comes in some 
other way ; whether by hereditary succession, by nomination, or by 
some less popular mode of election, does not matter for the moment. 
This form of legislature has been imitated in endless states, both mon- 
archies and commonwealths, and we have just seen the greatest of 
European commonwealths, after trying an Assembly of one chamber, 
deliberately fall back on an Assembly of two. But it is certain that, 
in most of the cases where the English and American system of two 
chambers has been imitated, the second or upper chamber has been 
found to be the weakest part of the constitutional system. It is ever 
the first to give way when any violent strain is brought upon it. 
The reason is palpable. It is weak because it is artificial. It is weak 
because it does not come of itself, but it is simply an ingenious device 
which it is thought will tend to the better working of those parts of 
the constitutional system which do come of themselves. For we 
may fairly say that in any form of free government the executive 
branch and the popular branch do come of themselves. That is to 
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say, there may be questions as to the best form to give them; but 
they must be there in some form or other. 

But a second Chamber is not thus a matter of necessity. The 
State may work better with it, but it can get on without it. Being 
thus an artificial creation instead of an indispensable element, a lux- 
ury of constitutional government and not a necessity, it has not the 
same firm ground to stand upon as either the executive or the popu- 
lar branch. But it is at once plain that, while a great number of other 
second chambers have risen and fallen around them, the House of 
Lords of the United Kingdom and the Senate of the United States 
have gone on untouched. And the reason plainly is because neither 
of these is an artificial creation in the same sense as the Upper 
Chambers which have risen and fallen in France and Spain. The 
English House of Lords in the strictest sense came of itself. A 
long course of historical causes gave it its present shape; but neither 
Alfred or any other man invented it out of his own head. The sec- 
ond chambers, both of the United States and of the separate States 
are, as I have already said, not imitations but continuations. They 
are at most transplantations of the English constitution in forms 
modified by new circumstances. But mark this further—a point 
which I have insisted on in other writings, but which I must here 
insist on again—that in a Federal State, the Senate or other upper 
chamber is not a mere artificial institution. It is not a constitutional 
luxury, but as necessary a part of the constitutional system as the 
executive or the popular branch. In a single state, whether mon- 
archy or commonwealth, the question of a second chamber is simply 
the question whether the work of legislation will be better done with 
it or without it. In a Federal state the two chambers are equally 
necessary. One is needed to represent the body of the united nation, 
the other to represent the several States in their separate character. 
If a Federal legislature consisted only of a Serlate or only of a House 
of Representatives, one or the other of the necessary elements of a 
Federal system would be overridden. And this truth has been recog- 
nized by the close reproduction of the American Senate in the demo- 
cratic Federation of Switzerland, and by as near an approach to it as 
monarchic forms will allow, in the Imperial Federation of Germany. 
These two last may be called imitations; but they are imitations in a 
good sense; they are reproductions of an institution which experi- 
ence has shown to be necessary in a Federal state. But though the 
Senate was thus a necessary feature of the American Federal Consti- 
tution, we may be pretty sure that the authors of that Constitution 
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would not have invented it of their own heads. No such institution 
was to be found in any earlier Federal system, not in that of Achaia 
itself. Its introduction is in truth the great point of superiority 
which the American constitution has over all earlier Federal consti- 
tutions. But we may be sure that its existence is directly owing to 
the existence of the English House of Lords. The authors of the 
American constitution, in transplanting and modifying English in- 
stitutions, saw that the English institution of a second chamber was 
one which, with the needful modifications, was the very thing which 
was needed in the circumstances in which they found themselves. 
It makes no difference that the constitution of the American Senate, 
and many of its duties, are quite different from those of the English 
House of Lords, Its constitution and its duties are hardly more 
different from those of a modern House of Lords, than those of a 
modern House of Lords are from those of a House of Lords some 
centuries back. The special functions of the modern House of 
Lords, the functions which are imitated in so many European 
second chambers, have all come of themselves. Its constitution, 
its functions, have gradually been given to it by the events of Eng- 
lish history. They were never deliberately invented or ordained by 
any particular man at any particular time. Circumstances have 
given the English upper chamber the special duty of acting as a 
check upon the acts of the popular chamber. Circumstances have 
given its transplanted American form the further duty of represent- 
ing the separate existence of the several States. But in each case 
the new and special functions of the upper chamber have been laid 
upon it by the force of circumstances. The duty of checking the acts 
of another assembly would have seemed no less strange to a House 
of Lords some centuries back, than the duty of representing the 
separate being of the separate members of a Federal body. There 
was no moment in English history when men said, “It will be 
a good thing to have an Upper House to check the acts of the 
Lower.” There was no moment when they said, “It will be a good 
thing to have an Upper House” for any reason whatever. The 
system of two Houses was not the result of the design or delibera- 
tion of any man or of any body of men. There was no moment 
when Englishmen voted that two Houses would do the work better 
than one, or three, or half-a-dozen. The system of two Houses 
came of itself. It was the result of a series of accidents, of a 
series of historical causes. And another series of accidents or histor~ 
ical causes gave to each House the particular functions which they 
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have in the existing systems of the United Kingdom and of the 
United States. 

In short, when we apply the words “second chamber” to the 
English Upper House or House of Lords, we are reversing the 
chronological order of things. In most countries the phrase is quite 
accurate. The Senate or other body of the kind, if not second in 
actual date, is at least second in idea. The popular chamber is taken 
for granted ; then comes the question whether there shall be another 
chamber, and if so, what form it shall take. So during the Protec- 
torate of Cromwell, when the ancient succession of Parliaments 
stopped for a moment, first came the little Parliament and other 
such devices; then came the Parliament of 1657 in which, besides the 
House of Commons, there was “the other House.”’ The name was 
doubtless used to avoid as yet using the words “ House of Lords;” 
but it is not to be forgotten that, according to the older use of the 
English language, the words “ otier House”’ exactly translate the more 
modern phrase of “ Second Chamber.” But when we go back to the 
historical origin of English Parliaments, it is most certainly the 
Lower, the more popular chamber, which is, in point of date, the Sec- 
ond Chamber. It would be using words which are rather too modern to 
sayethat the House of Commons was added to the House of Lords or 
grew up by theside ofit. For the beginnings of representation belong 
to a time when the formal phrases “ House of Lords,” and ‘“‘ House 
of Commons” had not yet come into use. But it is perfectly cor- 
rect to say that the representative element in the English Parliament 
was added to, or grew up by the side of, the element which is not 
representative. The non-representative element is undoubtedly the 
older, and the representative the newer. And in this way the House 
of Commons which grew out of this representative element is, in strict 
historical truth, a Second Chamber alongside of the House of Lords, 
which grew out of the non-representative element. But the repre- 
sentative body was not added in order to be a check on the acts of 
the non-representative body, nor was it devised according to any 
other theory which might make two Houses seem more fitted to do 
the work of legislation than one. The whole thing came of itself. 
It grew bit by bit, according to the immediate needs of successive 
generations. That there should be two chambers, and not one or 
more than two, that one of these should be representative and the 
other not representative, is all the result, not of any abstract theory, 
not of any set purpose of any kind, but of that web of causes and 
accidents which makes up the history of England. 
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I have myself at different times found something to say about the 
origin and constitution of English Parliaments; but the whole study 
of such matters.is put on quite a new basis since the appearance of 
the Constitutional History, of Professor Stubbs. It has been no 
small satisfaction to me in a repeated study of his book that, though 
I have found a vast deal to learn, I have found but little to unlearn. 
On the only point where there seems to be any important difference 
between his views and mine, I feel that the difference is more appar- 
ent than real. And when apparent or real, it does not affect the 
matter immediately in hand. If I hold that the Witenagemét, the 
great national assembly up to the Norman Conquest, and for some 
time after it, was in theory a gathering of all freemen of the kingdom, 
this seems at first sight to differ widely from the Professor’s doctrine 
that the Witenagemét was always a select body of the chief men. 
But when I allow that as a rule, only the chief men attended, and it 
was only on some special occasions, when the heart of the nation was 
deeply stirred, that there was any large general attendance. And 
Professor Stubbs allows that his select council was sometimes en- 
larged by the presence of large popular bodies. With these admis- 
sions on each side, there does not seem to be much practical differ- 
ence between his view and mine. But be this as it may, in drawing 
the history of representation, we should both start from the same 
point. Whatever was the theoretical constitution of the Witena- 
gemét, it was at least not an elective body, not a representative 
body of any kind. In popular language an elective and a represent- 
ative body are held to be much the same; but the two words “ elect- 
ive” and “ representative” are not to be used as if they meant the 
same thing. If a king summons to his councils men taken either 
from all the orders of the nation, or from all the geographical divis- 
ions of the country, such an assembly may be fairly called represent- 
ative, even though its members are selected by the king himself. The 
object of such an assembly would be to represent the various orders 
or districts, to let the king know their wishes, feelings, and grievances. 
Doubtless representation is far more perfect when the representatives 
are chosen by those whom they are to represent ; still, such a body as 
I have conceived may fairly be called a representative body. Such 
| a body is quite different from a council, each member of which is 
summoned in his personal character, without any thought of the 
representation of particular orders or particular districts. On the 
other hand, it needs no proof that an elective body need not bea 
representative body. It may be freely and popularly chosen, but 
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chosen for some other object than that of representation. It is im- 
portant to make this distinction, because there seems little reason to 
doubt that the representative element in the English Parliament was 
not elective in its first beginnings, but that it gradually became so. 

Without entering on any questions as to the theoretical constitu- 
tion of the ancient English Assembly, there are two points about it 
which we may assume with perfect safety. These are, that it was not 
an elective or representative body of any kind, and that the Norman 
Conquest made no immediate formal change either in its constitution 
orin its powers. The practical change was great beyond words; 
but it was only a practical change. With this last point I have very 
lately dealt at great length, and I will here assume the results. The 
ancient Assembly went on changed in its character but unchanged in 
its form. If it seemed to change its name, it ~was only because the 
Old-English names were translated into French and Latin. The co/- 
loquiam, the parlement, was simply the “ deep speech” which the 
king had with his Witan, expressing first merely the fact of meeting, 
it gradually, like most words of the kind, came to mean the Assembly 
itself and its members. The business of an ancient Assembly was, 
according to a phrase often found in early documents, to “talk with 
the king,” to hear what he had to propose or to ask, and to give him 
an answer. Such a process implies discussion among the members 
of the Assembly, and we find records of such discussions older than 
the Norman Conquest. But whatever talk the Witan had among 
themselves, they were only making ready for their decisive talk with 
the king. The memory of this earlier kind of speech is kept up in 
the name of the Speaker, the member who speaks least in discussions 
within the House, but who alone speaks in the name of the House, 
when the House itself has to speak to the king or to any one else. 
Parliament, in short, was not a new body which supplanted the Wite- 
nageméot ; it was simply one name for the Witenagemét which, in 
the end, supplanted all others. 

But, on any theory of the constitution of the Witenagem6t, the dif- 
ference between its constitution and that of a modern Parliament, or a 
Parliament of any time since the thirteenth century, is clear at first 
sight. According to any theory, the constitution of the ancient As- 
sembly was in practice fluctuating and uncertain. According to any 
rational theory, it contained no element that was formally represent- 
ative or elective. I say “formally,” because a little thought will 
show that an informal representation, and even election, is quite pos- 
sible. If I am right in holding that the Witenagemét, the Assembly 
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of the whole kingdom, was, like the smaller Assemblies of the shire, 
the hundred, and the township, a primary Assembly, in which every 
freeman had, in theory, a right to attend, the remark which Niebuhr 
makes about the Roman tribes will no less apply to the ancient 
gatherings of the English nation. Each Roman tribe had one vote, 
whether all its members or only a handful of them were present in 
the Comitia. Niebuhr remarks that those who actually attended 
-might well be, in practice though not in form, the representatives of 
those who stayed at home, commissioned by them to give the vote 
of the tribe in a particular way. This does not apply in all its fullness 
to any assembly except those where the votes are taken by tribes or 
other such like divisions. But it does apply in some measure to 
every primary assembly. The richer or more zealous man who goes 
may easily be the practical representative of his poorer or less zeal- 
ous neighbours who stay away. He may easily be their mouth-piece, 
commissioned by them to set forth their grievances and their wishes. 
And this in truth applies whichever theory of the assembly we ac- 
cept. Whether the king’s thegn went directly as a king’s thegn, or 
simply because a king’s thegn was likely to have wealth and leisure 
to enable him to go, in either case he might, if he was a popular and 
most worthy man, be the practical representative of his absent neigh- 
bours. But, on no showing, was there any formal election or represen- 
tative. And if they thereby be the right one, there could not be any. 

I have therefore always maintained that the non-representative 
element, the aristocratic element, in the English Parliament, not only 
represents, but is, by direct and unbroken succession, identical with 
the old primary assembly of the English people. Its character has 
wholly changed ; but it has changed through very simple causes. It 
has become aristocratic, because it was once in the extremest degree 
democratic. It has become the assembly of a class, because it was 
once open to all classes alike. Ina large country a primary assembly 
is really less democratic than a representative assembly. If the 
national assembly consists in theory of every man in the nation, it 
will in practice soon come to consist of a very small part of the 
nation. It will consist of those only who have wealth and leisure to 
take long journeys to attend its meetings. A primary assembly 
works well, and keeps its democratic character, in small communities 
like those of Uri, Unterwalden, Glarus, and Appenzell; but a 
primary assembly of all Switzerland, even a primary assembly of the 
canton of Bern, would soon come to be far less democratic than the 
present representative assemblies. In this way, as I have often tried 
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to show, the primary assembly of all England naturally shrank up 
into a mere gathering of the chief men, simply because none but the 
chief men had time or means habitually to attend. We have evi- 
dence that this was the ordinary character of a mecting of the 
Witan; we have equally evidence that on special occasions, when 
the meeting was held in a great city, or when some great national 
excitement drew men together from all parts, the dormant popular 
character of the assembly became again a reality. To this natural 
cause we must add another, namely, the working of the practice of 
summons. In all ordinary circumstances the king would fix the 
time and place of meeting; and, when attendance was uncertain and 
fluctuating, it was obviously a wise course on his part personally to 
command the attendance of those for whose presence in the assembly 
he specially wished. It is only in the common working of human 
affairs that a summons of this kind, at first perhaps often looked on 
as a burden, should grow into a privilege and a right. And it is no 
less in the ordinary working of things that, when it had once become 
a privilege and a right, it should become a privilege and a right at 
once hereditary and exclusive. It was held that the right which had 
been given to the father could not -be denied to the son. It was 
held that those who had not the right of summons had not the 
right of attendance, and that no one had a right to present himself 
in the national assembly except those whom the king specially in- 
vited or commanded to come thither. Add to this that every step 
by which the habitual attendance of the assembly lessened had a 
natural tendency to lessen it still further. There would be less and 
less to tempt the ordinary freeman to come; he would be less and 
less welcome if he did come; and after the Norman Conquest these 
tendencies would be so strong as effectually to keep him away. 

It is in this way then that I hold that the primary assembly of 
the whole nation gradually and insensibly, without any formal shut- 
ting out of any class at any particular moment, shrank up into an 
assembly of a single class, the hereditary and exclusive House of 
Lords. The essence of peerage I hold to be the personal summons 
to Parliament. Round that everything else which distinguishes the 
peer from the commoner has grown. His formal precedence and 
titles, his personal privileges of various kinds, the honorary rank, 
titles, and epithets which courtesy gives to his children, are all 
accidents which have grown round the essential substance of peer- 
age, the personal summons to Parliament. I have tried to point 
this out in other writings, and I have tried also to show that, what- 
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ever may be the evils of the hereditary peerage of England, it is the 
one thing which more than any other has saved England from far 
greater evils. It is mainly because England has had a peerage that 
she has never had a nobility. The peers are those among English- 
men who have never lost the right, once common to all Englishmen, 
of personal attendance in the assembly of the nation. Earls and 
bishops have never lost that right; the more modern orders of peer- 
age have been admitted to it. 

A great deal of what I have been now saying I have said before 
in other shapes. I am concerned with it now only as something 
which, from my point of view, must be taken for granted in order to 
understand how the representative element in Parliament grew up 
alongside of the non-representative element. It must be taken for 
granted in order to understand how it came that there should be two 
Houses of Parliament, rather than three, as in France, or four, as in 
Sweden. We have now to trace out the causes which determined 
what classes of men should be called to Parliament, either personally 
or by representation, and which also determined into how many 
Houses those classes of men should be grouped. For it should be 
remarked that these two last questions are distinct. The course of 
events had to settle that, not only Earls and Bishops, but Barons, 
Knights, and Burgesses should all have their place in Parliament. 
The course of events had also to settle that no other separate classes, 
the lawyers or the clergy, for instance, should finally keep a place 
there. It had also to settle how these classes should be finally 
grouped. It was not in the eternal fitness of things that they should 
form separate Houses at all; they might have all sat together, like 
the Estates of Scotland. Or again, there might have been as many 
Houses as there were classes or orders. Or again, if some classes 
were to sit together, it was not a matter of necessity that they 
should be arranged as they actually were. No law of nature ordered 
that the barons should sit with the earls, and that the citizens should 
sit with the knights. The course of events, the working of circum- 
stances, the effect of special causes and special accidents, had to 
settle all this, as they have settled everything else in English history. 

One of the chief sources of difficulty in tracing the early history 
of parliamentary institutions is that we so rarely get anything like a 
formal description of the constitution of our national assemblies in 
their earlier stages. No exact law fixed their constitution, and cus- 
tom was, in the nature of the case, fluctuating. The ordinary assem- 
blies of the Conqueror’s day consisted, according to the English 
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Chronicle, of Archbishops, Bishops, Abbots, Earls, Thegns, and 
Knights. But the great meeting which he gathered at Salisbury to 
rule that the King of the English should be the king of a nation, and 
not merely the feudal lord of his personal vassals, was an assembly 
of all the land-owners of England, whether they were the king’s men 
or the men of any other lord. There we get the first glimpse of two 
Houses, the first faint shadow of Lords and Commons, in the distinc- 
tion which the Chronicle draws between the Witan and “the land- 
sitting men.” By the time of the Great Charter the assembly has 
taken the definite shape of an assembly of the king’s tenants-in-chief. 
The greater tenants are to be summoned personally ; the lesser are to 
be summoned in a body by the sheriffs of their several shires. The 
right, the duty, the privilege, the burthen, of personal attendance 
clearly belongs, no longer indeed to every freeman or to every free- 
holder, but to all who hold any landed estate, great or small, directly 
of the king. And among those who held directly of the king were 
some who held very small estates indeed. They might come; it was 
their theoretical duty to come; but were they likely to come? Was 
there much to tempt them to come? The Charter itself sets forth a 
principle which is implied in every rational constitution, but whose 
setting forth is none the less significant. It lays down the rule that 
those who stay away are bound by the acts of those who come. 
Those acts largely consisted of grants of money, and the very notion 
of a grant of money, in form at least a free gift, implies the principle 
that those only are bound by the grant who consent to it. It was 
necessary then to declare that the consent of the order bound all its 
members; that a man could not refuse his contribution to a tax or his 
obedience to a law, because he was not present at the assembly which 
decreed it. But the system of representation, above all when election 
was added to representation, made this principle clearer still, when the 
tax or the ordinance was agreed to by men acting in the name of the 
several shires—above all, when those representative men were chosen 
in the popular courts of the several shires, the right of the present to 
bind the absent became still less open to dispute. 

One of the most instructive features of the constitutional writings 
both of Sir Francis Palgrave and of Professor Stubbs, is the way in 
which they have shown the close connection between our national 
and our local institutions, between Parliament and the elements 
which grew into our judicial institutions. The House of Commons 
and the jury, the elements which grew into the court of justice, in 
truth sprang from the same source. The House of Lords is the 
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original popular assembly of the nation shrunk up, through the 
causes which have already been described, into an exclusive body. 
The House of Commons consists in truth of the lesser popular as- 
semblies, the assemblies of the shires, brought together by represen- 
tation. But how then did representation come in? How came it 
that a few men from each district came to act on behalf of all the 
men of that district, and how came the assembly of such representa- 
tives to act on behalf of the whole nation? Representation plainly 
arose, not out of any theory, but out of a practical need. In a pri- 
mary assembly there is always the danger of insufficient attendance. 
Even in democratic Athens men had sometimes to be driven to the 
assembly. In Domesday and the Old-English laws, absence from a 
lawful Gemét is not uncommonly dealt with as a legal crime. Here 
too again the principle of summons comes in. In order to secure a 
sufficient attendance, some members of the assembly must be special- 
ly summoned to attend. And, as before, the summons gradually 
comes to operate exclusively. When the practice of summons is 
once fully established, those who are not specially summoned, in the 
first stage practically stay away, and in a second stage they are held 
to have no right to attend, even if they wish. 

The jury, and the recognitions out of which the jury sprang, are 
in truth examples of this rule. The judg¢ment, the verdict, is that of 
the country, of the neighbourhood. But the country, the neighbour- 
hood, is represented by certain selected men—how select does not 
matter at this stage of the argument—who are commissioned to act 
on behalf of the whole. So in the Old-English assembly of the shire, 
the Scirgemét, the reeve and four men of each township were bound 
to attend. The original object surely was not to exclude any others 
who had a right to attend, but simply to insure both that there 
should always be a sufficient attendance, and that the assembly 
should contain members from all parts of the shire. Without such a 
rule, either the assembly might have been too small to transact busi- 
ness, or large parts of the shire might have been left unrepresented. 
The necessary attendance of one official and four non-official mem- 
bers from each township hindered both these evils ; but it tended to 
confine the assembly to those who were thus specially summoned. 
Others were likely to stay away, or to go only when there was some 
business which specially concerned themselves. They went as suit- 
ors, witnesses, plaintiffs, defendents, rather than as themselves mem- 
bers of the court. So under the Angevin kings, perhaps earlier, a 
process essentially the same was followed when the king needed to 
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enforce any ordinance. It was followed when he needed information 
on any matter before putting forth any ordinance. Juries, after 
exactly the same type as the judicial juries, sworn knights, chosen 
knights acting for the whole body of the men of their several shires, 
were summoned to declare right and to do right, whether for the 
enforcing of a forest law, or for the gathering of a tithe against Sala- 
din. Parliamentary representation is nothing but this same principle 
applied to the national assembly. The greater tenants-in-chief are 
personally summoned ; their attendance is a personal affair between 
themselves and the king. The lesser tenants-in-chief are summoned 
in a body by the several sheriffs. But who can insure that they 
will come? Whocan insure that there will be any attendance at all ? 
At any rate who can insure that every shire will have some one to 
speak in its name? A tax laid on by the men of a few shires only 
might be received with very little favor in the other shires. When 
the principle of representation had once been established in the 
Scirgemét, the remedy was easy. The sheriff might summon the 
tenants-in-chief in a body ; but that summons would be a vain form, 
unless he took care that some of them actually came. It became 
therefore the business of each sheriff to provide for the attendance 
of some of the men of his shire, four knights, two knights, four law- 
ful men, a representative body of some kind. The number and the 
quality of the representatives settled themselves in the course of 
time; the main point was that in every national assembly, besides 
the great men who were summoned personally, there should be some 
of the lesser men who were summoned in a body, and some of them 
from every shire. Thus the whole body of the tenants-in-chief was pre- 
sent by representation ; every Scirgem6t in the land was present by rep- 
resentation ; each corner of the land had some one present who knew 
its interests and wishes, and who, if need were, might speak for them. 

Here then is representation; but it was representation which did 
not of necessity imply election. The chosen knights or lawful men 
were not necessarily chosen by the local assembly. They might be 
named by the sheriff; they might be taken by seniority, rotation, or 
lot. In either case the main object was gained; the shire had some 
of its men in the national assembly. But, as the scholar in whose 
steps I am following has taught us, though representation does not 
necessarily imply election, yet it has a great tendency to grow into 
election. No way of appointment was so obviously fair as that 
those who were to appear in the place of the whole shire should be 
chosen by the voice of the whole shire. At an early stage then of 
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the history of representation, the select knights began to be chosen 
by the Scirgemét, or, as we may now better call it by its French 
name, the county court. And, as soon as election by the county 
court was established, a great step was taken, a step which, as usual 
in English history, was at once a step forward and a step backward. 
Election by the county court was election by a body which was not 
confined to the king’s tenants-in-chief. Without going off into any 
doubtful discussion as to the origin and constitution of the county 
court, we are at least safe in saying that it contained all freeholders, 
great and small, whether they held of the king or of any mesne lord. 
Election by the county court was election by as popular a body as 
could be found at the time; the choice of members of the national 
assembly by such a body was no small return towards the ancient 
popular constitution of the Meeting of the Wise. 

Thus, step by step, through the reigns of John and Henry the 
Third, the principle of parliamentary representation went on advanc- 
ing. Before the accession of Edward the First, it was fully estab- 
lished that knights chosen by the freeholders of each shire were an 
essential part of that assembly of the nation which had now taken 
the definite name of Parliament. The steps by which representation 
grew are easily traced; it is less easy to trace a no less important 
effect which must have been the direct consequence of representa- 
tion. We see that all besides the chosen representatives soon ceased 
to have any claim or right or wish to attend in their own persons. 
But we can not trace the exact stage in which this claim and right and 
wish died out. Some traces of a larger attendance than that of the 
representatives may be seen even under Henry the Third; but the 
practice was doomed as soon as representation in the form of election 
was fully established. It must be remembered that, as a rule, men 
did not wish to attend. Attendance was burthensome and expen- 
sive; the chosen knights who appeared on behalf of the whole shire 
had to be paid for their services at the cost of the whole shire. 
When the assembly was held in a town, as became more and more 
the rule, the last traces of personal attendance would doubtless be 
seen in the appearance of the citizens of that town. And we 
actually find traces of the personal appearance of the citizens of 
London down to a very late time. The tumultuous assemblies 
which elected Edward the Fourth and Richard the Third were doubt- 
less utterly irregular, by that time we may say utterly illegal, Still 
they kept up the tradition of the days when the citizens of London 
had taken a direct part in the election of kings and in other national 
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acts, a tradition which was a living and practical thing during the 
wars of Stephen and Matilda, and which was not wholly forgotten 
in the time of Henry the Third. But, as anything regular and prac- 
tical, as representation came in, personal attendance went out. To 
appear in Parliament in any character but that of the chosen repre- 
sentative of others became the privilege of those who were personally 
summoned to appear. It became in short the privilege which dis- 
tinguishes the Peers of England from the Commons. 

Thus the ancient, but for a long time shadowy, right of every 
freeman to appear in the national assembly of his country was 
gradually exchanged for what had become the far more practical 
right of appearing by the representation. The form which that re- 
presentation had taken was the representation of the assemblies of 
those local bodies out of the union of which the kingdom had grown. 
The representation of the nation was a representation of organized 
bodies, of organized communities. Little as most of us think of so 
doing, we proclaim that fact every time we utter the familiar name 
of the House of Commons. Every shire was a commune, a commu- 
nitas, and it was as a communitas that it was represented in the 
general assembly of all such bodies. But it was gradually found that, 
besides the shires, as shires, there were other communities growing 
up within them which had no less claim to be represented in the like 
fashion in the general assembly of the kingdom. In the course of 
the thirteenth century the importance of the cities and boroughs of 
England had become so clear that, first Earl Simon, then King 
Edward, deemed that a full Parliament of the realm ought to con- 
tain citizens and burgesses from the cities and boroughs, as well as 
knights from the body of each shire. When this great change was 
wrought, a change whose praises and the praises of whose founders 
I need not here sing again, all the essential parts of a modern Parlia- 
ment had come into being. Ina Parliament of Edward the First, 
no less than in a Parliament of Victoria, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Knights, Citizens, and Burgesses of the Commons, 
were already brought together in essentially the same shape as they 
are now. 

But this was by no means all. It was settled that in every 
Parliament there should be two great orders, those who attended in 
answer to the personal summons, and those who came as chosen 
representatives of the shires and boroughs. But a whole crowd of 
points had yet to be settled. I do not mean such points as have 
been disputed in later times, some of which are not settled yet. I 
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do not mean such questions as the apportionment of representatives 
to population, such refinements as giving to a larger shire or town 
more members than are given to a smaller one. Points like these 
were not likely to present themselves to the founders of our first 
Parliaments. Ideas of this kind could: not fail to come in with the 
course of time; but they were not likely to be thought of till a 
much later stage of political development. Nor was it any part of 
those who called together the first Parliament to settle what we now 
call the elective franchise, to decree how each community was to 
elect its representatives. That was a question of the internal con- 
stitution of each community. In the shires,indeed no such ques- 
tion could well arise; the immemorial constitution of the shires was 
the same everywhere. But in the towns, whose privileges had been 
gained at different times and in different ways, the internal consti- 
tutions were very various. Thus, in course of time, a variety of 
borough franchises arose, some as oligarchic, others as democratic, 
as they well could be. But all these questions belong to a much 
later time. The work of the days with which we are now concerned 
was to settle the relations between the various chasses of men 
of whom an early Parliament consisted. I use the word “classes” 
advisedly ; for, alongside of the idea of the representation of local 
communities, there was the other idea of the representation of orders 
or estates. The representation of estates was the leading feature of 
those continental assemblies of which the States-General of France 
were the most famous. They consisted, as every one knows, of three 
estates, clergy, nobles, and commons; and the phrase of the Three 
Estates, with exactly the same meaning, became a familiar phrase in 
English parliamentary history. I need hardly stop to refute what 
has been so often refuted, the notion that the Three Estates of 
England are king, lords, and commons. The mistake is by no 
means a new one; but there would be no need to mention it here, 
were it not that the mistake itself is highly instructive. No such 
mistake ever arose in France; because there the theory of the 
Three Estates was thoroughly carried out from the first meeting of 
the States-General to the last. In England the mistake could and 
did arise, because the theory of the Three Estates never was fully 
carried out. I will not stop to explain yet again that in England 
there never was any estate of nobles in the foreign sense, that the 
very institution of the peerage hindered such an estate from growing 
up. The English Commons included, not only the citizens of char- 
tered towns, but the knights who, anywhere out of England, would 
VOL. I11.—47 
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have counted-as nobles, and who might actually be the descendants 
of Peers. The Estate of the clergy we had, but its highest members 
sat in the national council in another character. The result of these 
and of other combining causes was that all attempts to make the 
clergy a regular parliamentary estate of the realm broke down, and 
left in truth only two estates, Lords and Commons. The peculiar 
constitution of the English Parliament, the constitution which has 
been transplanted to, and imitated in, so many countries, was simply 
the result of an accident. The clergy failed to take root as a separate 
estate ; two estates only remained, and the relations of those two 
estates gradually settled themselves in a way which no one could 
have foreseen in the days of Edward the First. Nay more, judges 
and other lawyers received the summons to Parliament as well as 
lords, clergy, and commons; and a fourth estate of lawyers might 
very easily have grown up. Merchants too, as merchants, distinct 
from the communities of the cities and boroughs, often made grants 
of money to the king in a way which might easily have been the 
beginning of a separate estate of merchants. But no estate of law- 
yers or of merchants ever came into full being. The estate of the 
clergy died out of all strictly parliamentary life. The Lords and 
Commons alone lived on and flourished. Certain men, the holders 
rather of a hereditary office than of a mere hereditary rank, formed 
one estate, one House of Parliament. The rest of the nation, in- 
cluding the children of the holders of that hereditary office, formed 
the estate which was represented in the other House. 

We are thus brought round to the phrase from which we started. 
Historically the Commons are “the other House,” the House which 
has grown up beside the elder House of Lords. It was only step 
by step that the Commons won their right to perfect legislative and 
political equality with the older body. This is shown by a thousand 
incidents, a thousand phrases, in the history of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. It is shown most of all by the fact that, among 
the various changes and fluctuations and reactions of our political 
progress, a Parliament without Commons was sometimes seen, even 
after representation had made considerable advances ; but a Parliament 
without Lords was never heard of till thestime when there was soon 
to be a Parliament without a king. It is shown too by a more abid- 
ing result, namely that, in some of the powers which the Lords inherit 
from the primitive Meeting of the Wise, the Commons have never 
won a share. The Commons soon made themselves the equals, and 
they have in the end become more than the equals, of the Lords, 
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both in their direct legislative functions and in their supervision over 
the administration of the government. But the other great powers 
of the primitive assembly have always remained in the hands of the 
Lords alone. The Lords are judges; the Commons are not. The 
Commons can act as judges only by a special use, some may think it 
an abuse, of their legislative functions. They can, in union with the 
Lords, pass a bill of attainder or a bill of pains and penalties; they 
can not sit in judgement on an impeachment or on an appeal from 
the king’s courts of law and equity. In this respect, amid all the 
fullness of their powers in other ways, the Commons still keep in 
fact somewhat of that lowlier position which they still keep in all 
matters of outward ceremony. Such anomalies, such fluctuations, 
form a natural part of the story in any country where constitutions 
really grow and are not made. While our parliamentary constitution 
was still a series of experiments, everything was irregular. The 
bishops and earls sat by immemorial right. But the other peers were 
for a long time a fluctuating body. Some other prelates of the 
Church were always summoned besides the bishops. But the num- 
ber varied; this or that abbot was summoned to one Parliament and 
was not summoned to another. So some barons were always per- 
sonally summoned besides the earls. But the number varied; it was 
one step which ruled that he who had been summoned once was 
entitled to be summoned for the rest of his days; it was another 
step which ruled—if we can hold that it is ruled—that the right goes 
beyond the grave and extends to his heirs for ever. So, when the 
representation of the shires had been fully established, the knights 
of the shire became a fixed body like the earls and bishops. A shire, 
as an integral part of the kingdom, could not be passed by. But, 
though after 1295 no Parliament was held which did not contain 
some representatives of cities and boroughs, yet they too were a 
fluctuating body ; a borough was often called on to send members to 
one Parliament and was not called on to send them to the next. 
Nor was this always the result of the caprice of the king or the 
sheriff, whether in the case of abbots or of boroughs. Both abbots 
and boroughs often begged to be released from an attendance which 
they looked on as a burthen rather than a privilege. It was only 
step by step that the constitution and the powers of the two Houses 
settled down into their final shape. It was only step by step that 
they settled down into the shape of two Houses at all. 

The wonderful thing of all, the thing which is most distinctive of 
English history, the thing which makes the widest gap between the 
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English parliamentary constitution and any constitution which goes 
purely on the principle of estates, is the position of the knights of 
the shire. Anywhere else, all or most of them would have been 
reckoned as nobles. They, the lesser barons, might have thought to 
have far more in common with the greater barons than with the 
citizens and burgesses who in the end became their fellows. And 
sometimes the earls seemed inclined to draw, as they were fully 
entitled to do, as wide a line between themselves and the barons as 
could be drawn between the barons and the knights. But the strong 
power of the Crown, the official character of peerage, the abiding 
life of popular institutions in England, all helped to draw the line at 
the point where it was drawn. Two classes of the ancient Witan kept 
their immemorial right; beyond their ranks the king summoned 
whom he would. Where the personal summons was the one privi- 
lege, the one distinction, it soon came to be the one mark of nobility, 
so far as we can speak of nobility at all in a country where all the 
children of the peer, where the younger children of the king, are 
simple commoners. The baron received the personal summons; the 
knight did not. This soon made a wider gap between the baron and 
the knight than any which couid be drawn between the ear! and the 
baron, or between the knight and the citizen. If the baron and the 
knight had much in common, the knight and the citizen had much 
in common too. The county court brought them together; for the 
borough election was in some sort made in the county court. The 
knights of the shire and the burgesses of the boroughs were alike 
chosen by virtue of a writ received by the sheriff, and both were 
included by the sheriff in a single return. For a long time it was by 
no means clear, what would be the constitution of Parliament, of 
what classes of men it would consist, and how those classes would be 
grouped together. In the end, things shaped themselves according 
to the principle of personal or collective summons; barons sat with 
earls among the Lords, and knights sat with citizens among the 
Commons. 

Thus there arose a House which I venture to call strictly official, 
a House composed of the bearers of offices which passed partly by 
hereditary succession, partly by ecclesiastical election, a House where 
each man sat in his personal character, and not as the representative 
of others. This House by direct succession represents, or rather 
is, the ancient Witenagemét of England. It is the Witenagemét, 
changed by the working of circumstances from a democratic into an 
aristocratic body. Beside it arose another House where office, 
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hereditary succession, election in the ecclesiastical sense, had no 
place, where no man sat in his own personal right, but only as 
the man whom one of the smaller local assemblies had chosen to 
represent them in the general assembly of the whole nation. This 
younger, this lower, House has, step by step, become the chief 
power in the state. Instead of being “the other House,” alongside 
of a more powerful body, it has reduced that once more powerful 
body to be a mere revising and checking power on its own acts. It 
has become itself the true council of the nation, while the House 
greater in age and dignity has become “the other House” or 
“Second Chamber.” A system which has thus grown up through 
the complicated and fluctuating course of English history has been 
by a natural process transplanted to the English-speaking Confedera- 
tion of North America. Proved there to be absolutely necessary for 
the right working of a federal system, it has been further trans- 
planted to democratic Switzerland, and even to imperial Germany. 
In all these lands it has taken real root, as being the result either of 
historic causes or of proved necessity. In other lands, where it has 
not been transplanted but artificially imitated, where it has not come 
of itself, but has been consciousiy devised, where it is no political 
necessity but at most a political luxury, it has failed to take the 
same deep root, and it has shown itself the weakest part of every 
constitutional system. And, if in any of the federal states the later 
tie of confederation should ever be exchanged for complete consoli- 
dation, that is to say, if the less perfect tie should ever pave the way 
for the more perfect, the special necessity for the existence of the 
Senate or the Sténderath will pass away with it. The question will 
then simply be, as in France or Spain, whether the work of legisla- 
tion is likely to be better done by one House or by two. 

I have tried in this article to trace the development of parliamen- 
tary representation in a kind of abstract way, to trace out the gen- 
eral course of things, while dwelling as little as may be on particular 
events, names, and dates. Such a sketch I thought might bring out 
the real nature of the process more clearly. But such a sketch as 
this I mean to be taken simply as an introduction to the detailed 
narrative of the whole process in the Constitutional History of Pro- 
fessor Stubbs. It is there that the whole matter will be found 
worked out with a power and thoroughness with which it has never 
been worked out before. 
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EW ENGLAND, although she has always lived in a corner, can 

not complain that she has been left to herself, or that her light 

has been hid under a bushel. She has had too much tongue of her 
own to allow her merits to be wholly concealed at any time, and in 
these latter days there is little need for her to blow her own trumpet, 
since all the world is talking about her, and her poets and philoso- 
phers are holding for her the place which her peddlers won for her 
years ago as mother of the universal Yankee Nation. Certainly the 
culture and thought in our America which have the best claim to uni- 
versality, and are known abroad as well as at home, hail, directly or 
indirectly, from New England. Edwards and Franklin, in the last 
century, began the literature and philosophy which have since flowered 
and fruited in Channing and Bushnell, Prescott and Hawthorne, Ban- 
croft and Motley, Whittier and Longfellow, Bryant and Emerson, 
and their peers. Mr. Frothingham’s interesting and instructive vol- 
ume suggests, not only in its subject, but in its name, that the time 
has come for a larger and deeper study of New England culture as a 
whole. The name of History, which he gives to his survey of Trans- 
cendentalism in New England, clearly signifies that he thinks that he 
has the proper point of view as well as the requisite materials for 
treating it historically. History can not be written satisfactorily 
without a certain distance in time from fhe actors and the events re- 
corded, and if it does not require, that distance should lend the same 
- enchantment to the view which poetry, especially epic poetry, requires, 
it is essential to history that it shall be studied and written when the 
years have allowed the new growths to shoot up to their full stature, 


* “ Transcendentalism in New England.” A History by Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 
Author of “ Life of Theodore Parker,” “ Religion of Humanity,” etc, etc., pp. ix, 395. New 
York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1876. 

2. Freedom and Fellowship in Religion. A Collection of Essays and Addresses Edited 
by a Committee of The Free Religious Association. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1876. 
PP- 424. 

3. Christenthum und moderne Weltanschauung, von Dr. Fr. Ehrenfeuchter. Gottingen, 
Vandenbroeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag. 1876. pp. 416. 
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and to bear their fruit and their seed in the general harvest. Perhaps 
biography may beg well written, when the personal life that is recorded 
reaches its climax or its close, but biography can not rise to the dig- 
nity of history, until individual character can be interpreted in its 
general relations and the individual can be seen somewhat in the 
light of universal civilization and humanity. 

Mr. Frothingham certainly approaches his subject from the his- 
torical point of view, and his first eight chapters, which contain 217 
pages, are sufficiently careful, scholarly and impartial to justify his title 
even with the critical readers who may question the historical status 
of the closing chapters, which treat of men and women, the oldest 
and most distant of whom they may remember, and some of whom 
they constantly meet in the street and parlor, and read in magazines 
and newspapers. Yet we must not forget, that where the connecting 
thread of the characters is an ideal philosophy, instead of a romantic 
impulse or a popular agitation, the historian’s task is easier, and the 
work to be done has a certain unity of idea, that does not need to 
wait for the clearing away of the smoke of battle, the calming of 
passions, and the adjustment of complicated interests. If, morever, 
as the author evidently thinks, Transcendentalism has already run its 
course, and done its work, the time has surely come for writing its 
history ; and the very persons who as men and women, or as authors, 
editors, poets, historians and the like, have still a hopeful career to 
run, may be treated in so far as they have been Transcendentalists, 
in the historical light upon the merits and interest of their finished 
course. Mr. Frothingham ascribes the rise of the Transcendental 
Philosophy to Immanuel Kant, who was born at Kénigsberg, Prussia, 
April 22d, 1724, and died there February 12th, 1804, after having 
published in 1781 the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” which professed to 
define the fundamental conceptions, the universal and necessary 
judgments, which transcend the sphere of experience and are there- 
fore “ transcendental ;”’ yet he regards Mr. Emerson as having started 
the “epoch making ” movement in New England Transcendentalism 
by his sermon in the pulpit of Second Church, Boston, September 
gth, 1832, in which he announced that he could no longer conscien- 
tiously administer the rite of communion, and that he was about 
to resign his pastoral office. Thus we have about an hundred years 
since the Transcendental Philosophy was set forth by Kant, and nearly 
fifty years since the successor of the younger Ware, in that oldest but 
one of Boston Puritan pulpits, took his memorable stand against the 
ancient form of communion, and maintained that it was not the body 
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of Christ that was to be eaten, but that “ he only meant that we 
should live by his commandment.” Strictly speaking, it is forty-four 
years since Emerson preached that memorable sermon, or what is usu- 
ally reckoned asa generation and a half, a period long enough in these 
intense times and among our rapid people for a movement so marked 
to show what it means. Mr. Frothingham has handled his subject 
too fully and too well from his own point of view, to allow us to try 
to do this work over again, and not choosing to fill the space here 
given us with quotations, it is better to take a course somewhat differ- 
ent and far less speculative than this, and to treat New England Trans- 
cendentalism more in its general and practical relations, with an eye 
to the quarter in which it arose, the form it took, and the influence it 
had. Thus the book under review may be better understood and 
more fairly criticised. 

Where in America ought we to look for an intellectual and reli- 
gious movement like that of Transcendentalism, but to the seat of 
the oldest American culture in New England, and to the vicinity of 
the oldest seminary of New England learning in the State of Massa- 
chusetts? In fact, this Transcendentalism is the mind of Boston and 
Cambridge in a certain stage of development. The Cavalier thought 
of Virginia did not tend to that style of reflection, if fond of reflect- 
ing in any way; the Quakers of Philadelphia were more given to 
practical, than to speculative, questions in religion, radical though 
they were in respect to ecclesiastical rule; and the Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians of New York dwelt more upon settled doctrines 
and institutions than upon theoretic divinity. The New England 
- Puritans were from the beginning trained to look upon theology as 
the great study, and their first seminary, Harvard College, was but 
the beginning of a theological school. The soul and its relations 
with God and with the eternal state, this was the absorbing subject 
of their meditation, and in this respect the new school of transcen- 
dentalists were not unworthy successors of the old Puritans. The 
new times indeed had brought new standards of judgment, and be- 
fore Transcendentalism began to appeal to the pure reason, the rigid 
rule of the ancient creed and theocratic church had been broken. 
Yet the Puritan spirit in a certain sense still pervaded the community. 
The clergy were the dominant class, the supernatural authority of 
Christianity was generally recognized, and the old Calvinism in a 
manner remained, not indeed in its severer dogmas, but in its 
spiritual teleology or its disposition to refer everything to the divine 
sovereignty or to the will of God. Emerson himself, with all of his 
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reverence for the human soul, does not forsake the creed of his 
fathers so far as referring all issues to the supreme good is concerned, 
and uncertain as he is of what is to become of men, he is sure that 
what is best will come to them at last. 

In tracing the development of Puritan thought in New England, 
we must not separate it from the thought of Christendom, and 
especially not from the thought of England, the mother country. 
Mr. Frothingham gives us a full and valuable survey of its connec- 
tions with the mind of Germany, France and England, although he 
passes somewhat slightly over the ideal tendencies in England before 
the time of Coleridge, and he hardly touches upon the power of the 
old literature of England over the fresh life of New England culture. 
But is it not true that the New England people have always looked 
upon themselves as part of the great English race and especially as 
heirs of the literature of England? The old Puritan fathers never for a 
moment thought of giving up their English birthright, and Winthrop 
was as loyal an Englishman as any that the “ Arabella” left behind 
her when she sailed from Yarmouth, in 1629. The later New England 
scholars were in a certain sense still more English ; and even in their 
passion for progress, they laid claim to their old inheritance. Thus 
in what may be called the Renaissance in literature among the New 
England Puritans in the nineteenth century, there is clearly a tendency 
to restoration as well as a spirit of progress, and the new culture went 
forward more bravely from being backed up by the old masters of 
thought. There are certainly ideal elements in Spenser and Shake- 
speare, in Bacon and Hooker; and although both in England and 
America the rigid Hebrew rule of the literal Scriptures, which followed 
the palmy age of the Elizabethan literature, discouraged the Greek 
freedom, and for a century and a half from the Pilgrim exodus, the 
muses were put into straight-jackets, they still insisted upon being 
heard, if they could not go on with their old dance; and the latitude 
men of old Cambridge with such philosophical lights as Whichcote, 
Smith and Cudworth joined with such poets as Bunyan and Milton 
to give proof, that the old Greek fire ran in the Puritan line. 

Our New England literature was very poor during that period, 
and the strength of its later revival is due somewhat, undoubtedly, to 
the sense of escape from that long and hurtful repression. It is well 
that the Massachusetts Congregationalists are republishing the works 
of the early Puritan preachers, and they deserve careful study, yet 
there is no great likelihood of our finding in them any new proofs of 
mastery of the language of Milton or of the thought of Leighton. 
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There was plenty of originality in those men and their work, but it 
was not especially of the literary kind. They were shaping out a 
new society, modeling a new world, and this is originality enough, 
as the result showed, when this new life spoke out its meaning in 
science and in song, in statesmanship, heroism and eloquence. There 
is need of a more thorough study of the later literature of orthodox 
Congregationalism, from Edwards to Bushnell, and it will be found 
that in solid thought and telling expression they are a match for 
their antagonists. 

It is worth our while to note in what quarter the new Puritan life 
showed itself in spite of the old restrictions. It was not an opinion, 
but a policy, not a dogma, but a purpose, that began what may be 
called the revival of culture in New England, and while it created the 
liberal school, stirred the old theocracy into new life. It is not fair 
to limit the honors of generous thinking or of manly freedom to any 
one class or coterie, but we may justly say that to one congregation 
in Boston an eminent place may be assigned in the new movement ; 
that Brattle Street Church which was opened December 24, 1699, 
under the ministry of Benjamin Colman, was for nearly a century and 
a half the favorite shrine of the civic manhood and the classic culture 
which presided over Cambridge and Boston, and this congregation 
virtually connected the Brattles and Leveretts who were its founders 
with John Hancock and the heroes of the Revolution; and after more 
than a hundred years inaugurated the classic revival under Buck- 
minster and Everett. Brattle Street Church did not begin with any 
new creed, but it affirmed a certain liberty of the pews, and a certain 
dignity of the laity, and with its large infusion of the spirit of the 
England of 1688, it marked the rise of the new citizenship from under 
the old theocracy. This church may perhaps cease to exist, and the 
new edifice is now closed, but the liberty and culture of Massachusetts 
are its monument; and its decline like its rise was proof of the new 
forces rising into life. Our best wishes for its second rising. 

For the new life that supplanted the civic honors and the classic 
eloquence of Brattle Street Church, we must go out of the regular line 
of Puritan sanctuaries and turn towards Federal Street and to the 
edifice which was first occupied by a Presbyterian congregation 
under the Rev. Mr. A:.nan, and became Congregational under the 
Rev. Jeremy Belknap, in 1787. Here William Ellery Channing came 
June 1, 1803, the successor of Rev. John S, Popkin, whose short min- 
istry followed Dr. Belknap’s twenty years course. This young Chan- 
ning brought with him from Newport to Boston the germs of what 
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may be called the “ newness,” that has given that city of notions its 
name in the world. In that fine brain and little body, he held the 
rare essence, the marvelous personality, that was to make all things 
new in Puritan Boston, and in the end to stir the whole nation and 
make Europe and Asia echo hisname. What the secret of his power 
was, it is hard to define, and we may safely say that the man himself 
was greater than anything that he taught, and that his opinions and 
even his eloquence of diction are no adequate explanation of his spell. 
Perhaps it is best to leave the explanation among the mysteries of the 
soul, and to say that as in poetry, so in religion and ethics, there is a 
certain genius within all thought and action, as the seed within the 
flower and that his gift was the genius of humanity. 

If nature delights in crossings, there may be something in the 
fact that his church was a cross between two sects, and he himself 
was a cross between two communities. In that transformed Presby- 
terian church, he preached his gospel of humanity, and he brought 
with him to conservative Boston something of the stubborn individ- 
ualism of Rhode Island and Roger Williams. Boston has always been 
used to east winds and has thriven upon them, but there was some- 
thing quite new in that sea breeze from Newport beach with its mur- 
mur of ocean surges, bringing with its air the warmth of the gulf stream 
and the fragrance of the tropics to temper and sweeten the northern 
gales, with its whisper of gleaming sails and dashing keels bearing the 
commerce and the companionship of all climes and people. Channing 
was the soul of Boston Liberalism in all its phases, and no doctrine that 
tempted sectarian limitations ever shut him out of the fellowship of 
truthful and earnest men. When in 1815 he virtually accepted the 
Unitarian name, it was not to make aschism or to excommunicate the 
other side, but to insist upon Christian fellowship between believers, 
and when in 1826, and afterwards, the Unitarian denomination was 
settling its policy, he came before the world with Milton and Fenelon 
as his master spirits, and struck at the —— materialism of the age 
in his sentence upon Bonaparte. He chose Milton and Fenelon none 
the less as the heroes of his essays because they, like himself, spoke 
under difficulties and they like himself were prophets of the dawn 
among the night shadows. 

Mr. Frothingham regards Dr. Channing as a Transcendentalist in 
sentiment, but not in theory; and he is right if being a Transcen- 
dentalist in sentiment means having a transcendent sense of the 
worth of the human mind and of its capacity to accept what is good 
andtrue. Heis right, too, in pronouncing Dr. Channing not a Trans- 
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cendentalist in theory, if faith in the miracles and in the mediation of 
Christ, is opposed to that theory; yet Coleridge carried this faith 
still further than Channing, and remains at the head of the English 
Transcendental school. Channing did much to encourage the Trans- 
cendentalists in their search for truth, and he gladly attended private 
conferences in which they predominated, and he held these sometimes 
at his own house. The last time that I remember seeing him was at 
one of these meetings in the parlor of his worthy parishioner, Jona- 
than Phillips, at the Tremont House, Boston; and I can recall the 
fervor with which he there argued against the Pantheist theory, with 
its fatalism and its denial of the rise of evil in perverse will and its 
treatment of evil as merely the absence of good. I can recall too 
how slight and fragile he looked when he came in, and what a great 
power rose out of small surroundings, when he took off his cap and 
his wrapper, and his eye and his voice reported his modest, yet com- 
manding greatness to the assembly. He passed away before Trans- 
cendentalism had fully interpreted its position, and soon after the 
Dial and Brook Farm had begun their career. We must look to 
another of the Boston pulpits for the man who was to succeed him 
as the master spirit of the new lights, to the Second Church, in 
Hanover Street, which Ralph Waldo Emerson left in 1832, to be for 
nearly half a century the dominant lay preacher of New England 
liberalism, with a fair share of hearers throughout the country and 
the world. 

Emerson is so rare and original a nature, that it is idle to try to 
explain him by his position and circumstances. He is himself and 
nobody else, and the power of his personality and genius defies all 
analysis or definition. Yet it is not difficult to understand what it 
was that brought him out from the old line of thought and usage, 
and started him upon the new path. No man of the Cambridge 
school was more strongly bound by his position and record to the 
Puritan ways than heg He was the eighth clergyman in orderly 
succession from one of the founders of Concord, and in 1829, eighteen 
years after the death of his father, the minister of First Church in Bos- 
ton, to which John Cotton ministered in 1633, he himself became min- 
ister of the Second Church, which had distanced the First Church in 
rigidity under the rule of Increase and Cotton Mather, and shown 
less abatement of ecclesiastical order than of dogmatic severity 
under the milder administration of Dr. Lathrop and the younger 
Henry Ware. In the third year of his ministry he came to open 
issue with his people as to the obligation and usefulness of the rite 
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of communion, and they refused to yield the established usage to 
his conviction, and reluctantly accepted his resignation. The sermon, 
which is for the first time published in Mr. Frothingham’s volume, 
gives the only explanation that we have of his state of mind at this 
time. It is full and satisfactory as a view of his reading of the New 
Testament and his interpreting of the theological questions of that 
day, yet wholly inadequate as a disclosure of his inward experience 
and intellectual culture, or as a study of the highest truth on the 
gospel and the church. It is well-written and carefully reasoned, 
but not marked by profound thought or zich study, with little recog- 
nition of any view of Christ beyond the negative criticism of the time, 
which regarded him as a finite creature and a teacher and exemplar. 
He shows no trace of having studied with Augustine and Hooker or 
even with Swedenborg and Schleiermacher the incarnate Word, the 
Witnessing Spirit and the Living Church; and Christ’s command- 
ments, rather than his divinely human personality, stand to him for 
the power of his life. No wonder that he felt the discomfort and 
the inconsistency of continuing to treat with virtually divine honors 
a being who was to be looked upon as little if any more than man, 
and that he stepped out from the pulpit and the communion table 
into what was to him the larger freedom of the library and the lecture- 
room. Yet, in all probability, his distaste for ritual observances was 
the occasion rather than the cause of his secession. His disposition 
was too recluse, and his mind too individual, to make him wholly 
happy in pastoral care and routine preaching. Without in the least 
disparaging his devotion or questioning his kindness, we may easily 
see that he did not cross his destiny when he left his round of visits, 
his two sermons and lecture a week, and the set paths of clerical 
service, for the free range of nature and books, the solitude that 
favored his best thought, and for the choice circles that were willing 
and delighted to take a few essays or lectures as a full year’s work. 
Whatever he might have been as a preacher and pastor for these 
forty years it is not easy or wise to conjecture, but we aregwilling to 
take him as he has been and is, a light in our living thought, and a 
master of our culture, by no means out of the line of the prophets, 
although not in their school. 

Mr. Emerson’s withdrawal from the ministry drew a great deal of 
attention, yet it excited little antagonism, especially because he 
made no war upon existing opinions or usages, but he quietly followed 
his own convictions. A somewhat powerful movement then en- 
couraged the more conservative liberals whom he left, and the younger 
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Ware and Palfrey, who had gone from the best pulpits of Boston to 
chairs in the Theological School at Cambridge, were cheered by classes 
of unusual numbersand promise. There does not seem to have been 
any signal outbreak of the radical spirit among the theological stu- 
dents of that day at Cambridge, and those who remember Theodore 
Parker among them in 1834-6, at table and in the recitation-room and 
the debating hall, recall no sign of his subsequent revolutionary spirit, 
except, perhaps, the heat of his argument and the rush of his expres- 
sion. With some students who had ideal tendencies, and who sym- 
pathized with transcendental thinking; Coleridge was the favorite 
name, and the Aids to Reflection and The Friend, had more attraction 
than the text-books of the school. There was indeed much ques- 
tioning of the place of miracles in Christian evidence, but little if 
any positive denial of their reality; and the rise of the new school of 
spiritual philosophy, under the lead of James Walker, gave great 
comfort to many who were seeking for the foundations of Faith, not 
in tradition or in miracle alone or mainly, but in the spiritual world, 
and the spiritual faculties that are conscious proofs of its reality. 
Mr. Frothingham does justice to Dr. Walker in giving him so prom- 
inent a place among the leaders of spiritual thought, and he is right 
in affirming, that he accepted the cardinal principle of the Transcen- 
dental school, in asserting the existence of moral and religious capaci- 
ties within the soul, and in insisting upon “a philosophy which 
comprehends the soul, a soul susceptible of religion, of the sublime 
principle of faith, of a faith which “ entered into that within the veil.” 
He taught also, that “ every man is born with a moral faculty or the 
elements of a moral faculty, which, on being developed, creates in 
him the idea of a right and a wrong in human conduct.” Yet Dr. 
Walker did not have full fellowship with the school of Transcenden- 
talists, and he was less of a follower of Kant and Hegel than of Reid 
and Butler; in fact, every way more English than Germanic in the 
shape of his mind and the habit of his thinking, more a champion of 
laws and institutions than of abstract ideas and personal intuitions. 
He was moreover a preacher of positive Christianity, and he affirmed 
the fact of redemption through Christ, and the power of prayer in 
hisname. He had, and hasstill in his posthumous fame great power, 
and that school of young liberal Christian preachers which had Starr 
King for its shining light, paid him the highest deference as their 
religious teacher, and Mr. King expressly ascribed his turn in life 
from business to theology to Dr. Walker’s sermons and lectures. 

All the while the Transcendental school with its virtual radicalism 
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and its come-outer spirit, not always latent, obviously grew, and great 
was the excitement when Emerson in 1838 was called to give the ser- 
mon before the graduating class of the Cambridge Divinity School, a 
sermon which, incendiary as it was then called, would raise little wrath 
among the conservative Christians of our day, and might be given 
with wholesome effect any where so far as its strictures upon the hum- 
drum and monotony of preaching are concerned. In fact the sevefi 
graduates who invited the preacher, meant rather to claim liberty 
than to encourage laxity, and of the three of these who still remain 
in the pulpit, one is an old fashioned Unitarian and the others are re- 
spectively a devout and intellectual Swedenborgian and a learned and 
influential Episcopalian. All the more by opposition, the newness 
grew and The Dza/ in 1840 brought together under Margaret Fuller | 
and Emerson the sages and the singers of the new light and the new 
departure. 

The four volumes of The Dza/, which are now a rare treasure, are 
full of gems, as Mr. Frothingham shows by copious extracts, and he 
who would recall that coterie of choice spirits, both men and women, 
will do well to study those living and varied pages. Yet Emerson} 
himself in the main keeps up the life that recorded the hours on that * 
dial plate, and his essays are the standing proof of what set those wheels 
going. He is the most pronounced man not only among the Trans- 
cendentalists of New England, but among the ideal thinkers and 
writers of America, and he is quoted more widely by authors 
especially than any other man. Mr. Frothingham calls him the seer, 
and so in his way he is, for he sees the things that he is looking for, 
as no other man sees them, and he has a marvelous open vision for 
the soul and its life within and its schooling without, and for the 
truths and the characters that mean most for the soul. But he 
is sayer as well as seer, and his gift of utterance is no small part of 
his genius. He is not particularly eloquent and never logical, yet his 
word makes its own way by a witchery, as irresistible as the spell 
that rounds and enamels the pearl, gives light to the diamond, blood 
to the ruby, and drops so much of heaven into the sapphire’s blue. He 
is not in all respects a satisfactory teacher, much less a sound theolo- 
gian. But take him for what he is, the master of self-culture and liter- 
ary taste, the Stoic of the nineteenth century, who discourses from the 
Porch of Zeno after free range in the gardens of Plato, and he is as 
indispensable as he is inimitable ; and we are all ready to stand up 
for him against the whole host of Philistines in the old world and the 
new. It is not going over to the Philistines for us to say, however, 
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that the Stoic element predominates too much over the Platonic in 
his thought to suit the most wholesome and generous culture, and 
that he exacts too much of each man by himself and in himself 
to meet the needs of our average human nature or even of the most 
gifted natures. Plato was far more cognizant of our human frailty 
and limitation than this Yankee Zeno; far more ready to own the 
lapse of each soul, and the drift of the race from the supreme good 
and to affirm the need of social communion as well as self-discipline 
to secure wisdom and welfare. The Republic of Plato with all its 
extravagances is prophetic of the Church as well as of the State, and 
answers better than the Concord individualism to the wants of man 
and the results of civilization. Nor is it ill-natured to hint at another 
defect of Emerson’s teaching that borders upon that isolation—his 
somewhat hard way of dealing with the short-comings and infirmities 
of our poor human nature, its sickness and its stumbling and leaning. 
(He is a Greek of the early type in his love of health and beauty and 
genius, and his discourse begins and ends with the beatitude, Blessed 
is the perfect man. Does he not sometimes send us back for light 
and comfort to the great teacher who began in another strain with 
hope for the imperfect and the offer of grace beyond any pride of self- 
culture, when he opened the Sermon on the Mount with “ Blessed are 


. the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven,’’ and made the 
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sense of dependence and the need of fellowship the key-note of that 
kingdom. 

Mr. Frothingham gives a minute and interesting account of the 
various persons who gathered about the Transcendental leaders, and 
he allows us to infer what were the influences that drew them together. 
They appear to have found a common attraction in the vital principle 
of the new school and to have been kept together by a certain pressure 
upon them from the old conservatives. The idea of the intuitive fac- 
ulty, faith in the inner light, was the living spring about which they 
gathered; and the charming fountain was all the more winning to 
young seekers especially, because the sticklers for tradition and 
precedent tried to keep them away at the ancient pumps. The 
movement was mostly within the ranks of the Massachusetts liberals 
in theology, and it enlisted the large number of earnest men and 
women who did not believe that the acceptance of a modified nega- 
tive creed was the last word of progress. They believed in the open 


‘| soul as much as they believed in the Bible, and perhaps more; and 


in their reading of the Bible some of them held views of the office 
of the Spirit in interpreting the letter of the Bible, that were more 
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in unison with the ancient Catholic and evangelical faith than the 

current liberal views, which rested evidence mainly upon miracles. 

In fact the Transcendentalists had interior affinities with the univer-\ 
sa! church, and in some respects they were far more orthodox and’ 
catholic than their antagonists. The thinkers in Europe, who were 

nearest to them in essential tendencies, lived within the historical 

church. Indeed Coleridge openly abandoned his Socinian theology 

when he accepted the Transcendental philosophy, and became the 

leader of the Broad Church in England, while the German idealists 

from Schleiermacher to Hegel have done a great work in winning the 

educated classes to Christianity and the church. Had the leaders of 

the New England Transcendentalism found themselves in Berlin or 
in London, instead of in Boston, they might have been led to differ- 
ent results; and as the actual results show, they have done a great 

deal to give catholic and cosmopolitan largeness to the somewhat 

limited conventionalism of the theology and philosophy of our noble 

Puritan capital. Boston and Cambridge are pleased now rather than 

offended by having their generous affinities with all comprehensive 

thought clearly set forth; and they will not quarrel with us for say- 
ing that the worth of their culture does not depend upon the correct- 
ness of their dogmatic interpretations, and that genuine liberality is 
not limited to any theological school. James Walker was a careful 

reader of the latitude men of old English Cambridge in the seven- 
teenth century, and what. friend of his will believe that those men 

were not teachers and exemplars of spiritual liberty? Is there any 
thing ungenerous in suggesting that Benjamin Whichcote, the leading 
spirit of the Broad Churchmen of his day, did as much for spiritual 

emancipation with his associates during the forty years of his ~public 
career, from his inauguration as provost of King’s College, Cambridge, 

in 1644, to his death in 1683, as William Ellery Channing accom- 
plished with his associates, from the time he accepted the Dexter 
lectureship at our Cambridge in 1812, to his death in 1842? May 

we not say, that the two movements were in some respects alike, and 

that Channing would gladly have kept more to the church fellowship 

of those elder Cambridge scholars, and that he never parted with the! 
Christ of the gospel, nor surrendered his birthright in the historical’ 
church of his fathers ? 

It is true indeed, that Boston Transcendentalism did not, in its 
early contact with established convictions and usages, tend much 
towards conciliation, or look much like catholicity. Mr. Frothingham 
presents with considerable distinctness the two persons in whom the 
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movement took its pronounced militant form, George Ripley and 
* Theodore Parker, without whom it might have been limited to the 
‘walks of literature and philosophy. These two men never were very 
intimately associated, and they differed very much in mind, in dis- 
position and in purpose, yet they are brought closely together in the 
history of their period. They seemed to play at cross purposes, 
indeed, in their leading directions, for Mr. Ripley went from his 
Boston pulpit to Brook Farm, in West Roxbury, in 1841, while 
Theodore Parker began at that very time to give lectures on theo- 
logical subjects in Boston, and in 1845, he went from the West Rox- 
bury pulpit to found the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society in 
Boston, at the Melodeon. Very likely these two movements inter- 
preted each other, and the quiet scholar, whose broad and profound 
studies had led him to form opinions, which the dominant society 
of Boston did not approve, left behind him more spirits ready for 
new religious association than he was aware of, and thus unconsciously 
prepared the way for the flaming preacher of the Melodeon. Yet Mr. 
Ripley had not the desire or the convictions which Mr. Parker carried 
to his work. He was not a radical, but a constructive thinker. He 
held views in some respects quite conservative. He took great com- 
fort in what he regarded as the marrow of historical Christianity, and 
he made no secret of his preference of such a thoughtful manual of 
spiritual religion as Barclay’s Apology over the critical sharpness 
of Norton’s “Statement of Reasons.” Mr. Ripley was pastoral, 
affectionate, and devout in his disposition, and far from being 
revolutionary in his tendencies. Under different associations he 
might have taken a different course, and without undertaking to 
speak for him or to interpret his mind, we may easily conceive of 
his sympathizing with such philosophers as Coleridge, and such 
theologians as the brothers Hare and Frederick Maurice, and of 
his taking, more satisfaction in their church fellowship than in that 
of the disciples of Belsham and Priestley, who had so much to do 
with forming the early tendency of Massachusetts liberalism, how- 
ever little they have been followed by the later school. 

It seems strange to us now, that a man of Mr. Ripley’s quiet dis- 
position and studious habits should have made such an abrupt change 
in his career, and started an enterprise so wholly novel and out of 
keeping with his education and companionships as the Brook Farm 
Association. The explanation may be the easier, if we remember 
that wherever new movements in thought appear, these movements 
tend to show themselves in practical shape, and every faith has its 
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practical fellowship, as the whole tenor of that time both in Europe 
and America showed. We must remember also what Mr. Frothingham 
hints, that Boston society in that day was not encouraging to new 
social undertakings within or without the nominal church. Strong 
as the attachment of the dominant conservatives was to their faith 
and to their Christian institutions, their religious fellowship was more 
civil and literary than it was ecclesiastical; the congregations gave 
to the term Society more emphasis than to that of Church; church 
membership was quite secondary to social and civic position, and the 
last idea to be entertained was the idea of basing: new and serious 
plans of associate industry and education upon distinctly church re- 
lations. Then too the dominant liberal conservatism had its own 
forms of excommunication and its way of dropping and cutting and 
burning in spite of its boasted charity and genuine kindness and its 
honest abhorrence of the ancient fanaticism of the gallows, the fagot, 
and the guillotine. How to combine and to fortify the new spirits 
of light and progress, this became a pressing practical question, and 
Brook Farm seems to have been in part the result of amovement which 
appears from its constitution and laws to have started far more with 
the purpose of securing the rights and welfare of the individual than 
of building up any consolidated communism. Without undertaking 
to criticise the plan or the working of this Association, we must be 
content with saying, that it seems to have begun with claiming for 
each member privileges that could not be allowed without harm to the 
corporation in the end; as for example in requiring that all labor 
should be rewarded alike, however skilled or unskilled, and in promis- 
ing to all shareholders interest on their shares without liability to 
taxation. But as the movement now stands in the light of history, 
we must regard it as a noble aspiration rather than as an economical 
achievement ; and while we can not ignore the rare energy and self- 
sacrifice that were shown by the ruling spirits; we most prize them 
for their prophecy of the good time coming, when by just methods 
labor, skill and capital are to meet in practical codperation, and so- 
cial science is to join with Christian faith in the future of civilization, 
As things are tending now, the Brook Farm movement has more 
serious regard among thoughtful men of Christian convictions, than 
it had thirty years ago, and the mind that moved the farming and 
scholarly brethren of Benedict, the artists of Cluny and the thinkers of 
Port Royal, to live and labor together for the glory of God and the 
welfare of mankind, still lives and reads lovingly every record like this 
story of Transcendental brotherhood. 
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Theodore Parker took a different course from that of his Brook 
Farm neighbor. He went into Boston when Mr. Ripley came out, 
and instead of committing himself to a select few, he gave himself to 
the whole world of yearning, restless seekers. For twenty years, 
from his famous South Boston sermon, April 19th, 1841, to his death 
in Florence, May 10, 1860, he was the war spirit of Boston and 
Massachusetts reform. Those of us who knew him, and respected 
him with full knowledge of his entire career and of his rare gifts and 
virtues, are perhaps able to see the threads of power and of weakness 
that ran through -his life. One who sat with him at the Commons 
Table and debated with him in the Divinity School Chapel over forty 
years ago, and who has stood by his grave in the Protestant Cem- 
etery at Florence, can speak the honest conviction, that Parker was 
always an eager and laborious student, a truthful seeker, an untiring 
worker, a humane and devout man, yet never fully master of himself, 
never able to keep his fire down within the heat most favorable to 
his light and peace. He wasalways in a flame, and for the twenty-six 
years after he went to Cambridge, the fever seemed to have been 
gaining upon him till he died. His literary diet did not help his 
malady, for he devuured books enough to spoil any other man’s di- 
gestion, and talked of them while he was eating his dinner. His 
work did not give him wholesome weariness, such as develops 
health and secures repose, for in every sermon he was fighting all the 
evil in the world and often battling with the great giants of Boston, 
hand to hand, not without a certain feeling that public opinion was 
in his keeping there. His recreation did not refresh him, for it took 
him east and,ywest, north and south, with his lectures to listening 
crowds, and with the books in his carpet bag, that took ease from his 
travel and often drove sleep from his pillow. He taught great truths 
and urged humane principles, but he was not one of the great pre- 
siding lights of the race, the fixed stars of the firmament. His 
career and his works are full of extravagance, and the bitter and 
almost merciless assailant of the ruling statesmen and theologians of 
his day, the pessimist critic of the age, he was in his vision of the 
future the wildest of all optimists, and his heaven was open at last 
to every reptile and beast of nature as well as to every monster 
of history. 

Such was his trust in the sweep of divine mercy and the demands 
of justice from all creation upon the Creator. His estimate of himself 
and his mission was extravagantyfor, humble-minded as he was in 
some respects, and ready to do the poorest man service, he yet seemed 
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to think himself sent to make all things new and to stamp his name 
upon the ages. 

Mr. Frothingham, who is author of a valuable biography of 
Theodore Parker, does not seem to anticipate for him the-high place 
in letters that has been claimed for him, and while convinced that 
much might be done for his permanent influence by properly condens- 
ing his works, he believes that “ there is no likelihood, that such a task 
will ever be performed, and therefore his writings must be placed in 
the ranks of occasional literature, valuable for many days, but not pre- 
cious for many generations.” It is to be hoped that a better destiny 
is in store for his name, and that a judicious selection will present his 
great excellences anew to our people and keep his words alive. They 
who care little for his philological and dogmatic criticisms, and who 
do not wish to see again his assaults upon political antagonists or 
his caricatures of the Christian Church, may well wish to preserve for 
themselves and their children the best of his fine descriptions of 
Nature, his loving sketches of human life, his strong appeals for jus- 
tice and humanity, and his devout and lowly confession of his need 
of God and of his trust in his providence here and hereafter. Per- 
haps the very traits that his biographer may not much sympathize 
with, especially his intense sense of the personal love and the pre- 
vailing power of God, may give him new value with the mind of our 
generation, which is so much tempted to put inexorable law in the 
place of the Creator, and in the immanence of spirit in Nature to 
lose thought of the transcendent and Almighty Father whom Theo- 
dore Parker never denied. 

We have not much space lett for treating of the intellectual form 
which Transcendentalism took in New England, and of the influence 
which it left, but happily there is no need of any great length in dis- 
cussing these aspects of the subject. Mr. Frothingham is not very 
full nor wholly satisfactory in presenting the Transcendental philoso- 
phy in its completeness, nor does he make wholly clear, what its es- 
sential principles are in certain important respects. He says indeed: 
“ Transcendentalism was a distinct philosophical system. Practically 
it was an assertion of the inalienable worth of man; theoretitally it 
was an assertion of the immanence of divinity in instinct, the trans- 
ference of supernatural attributes to the natural constitution of man- 
kind.” These words give a fair general description:-of certain feat- 
ures of the modern ideal philosophy, and do not affirm any peculiar 
characteristic of the New England school. In fact it is not certain 
that the New England school of Transcendentalism had any distinct- 
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ively original features, and perhaps the best face is put upon its 
originality when the freshness and variety of its literature are set forth 
las in these words: “ Such a faith would necessarily be protean in its 
aspects. Philosopher, critic, moralist, poet, would give it tone ac- 
cording to cast of genius. It would present in turn all the phases of 








} idealism, and to the outside spectator seem a mass of wild opinions; 
Pr but running through all was the belief in the Living God in the soul, 






faith in immediate inspiration, in boundless possibility and in unim- 
aginable good.” Here is a statement of what the author regards as 
the crowning principle of the thorough Transcendentalist, who was not 
content with believing that man has a natural capacity for receiving 
supernatural truths when presented by revelation without the power 
to unfold them naturally by process of mental and spiritual growth: 
“The pure Transcendentalist went much further. According to him, 
Ly the seeds of truth, if not the outline forms of truth, were contained in 
4 the soul itself, all ready to expand in bloom and beauty, as it felt the 
light and heat of the upper world.” All this if true is not new, and 
' there is little if anything in the speculative philosophy of their think- 
ia ers that had not been anticipated by their German and English prede- 
cessors of the ideal or mystical schools, in their various attempts to 
go to the foundation of things and make Thought adequate to Being. 
Emerson is quite himself in his style and illustrations, but his es- 
sential ideas are found, as he is probably ready to allow, in the great 
masters whom he has studied. He is indeed quite an original in 
every way, and he makes familiar truth his own by tracing it to the 
fountain head. But in Zeno and Kant and Fichte, we find his severe 
ethical rule, and in Platoand Spinoza, there is more said of the over-soul 
than in his pages; perhapsin Plato a far more sound statement of the 
truth on that subject or of the connection of each soul with God, than 
in the pages of thre Concord seer. The whole Transcendental move- 
ment in New England rested apparently more upon Spinoza than upon 
Kant, and it was more an affirmation of the immanence of God in 
the universe than a critical statement of the laws of thought. George 
Bancroft was apparently the most loyal student and disciple of Kant ; 
and Dr. Frederick H. Hedge did much to make the philosopher of 
Kénigsberg known among us, while his own mind took more satisfac- 
tion in Schelling and Hegel, and he has lately found light even in the 
pages of Schopenhauer, that champion of the Will as the Absolute. 
Theodore Parker seems to have n.ade Plato his oracle, but he drew 
freely from all the modern masters of philosophy and was at home in 
Spinoza and Hegel, and delighted greatly in the theologian, Baur, 
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who aimed to bring the new philosophy to bear upon Christian doc- 
trine. Mr. Alcott, if he had any master, seems to have most prized 
Jacob Boehme, and in this respect he has anticipated the rise of 
quite a powerful school of thinkers who claim with this Teutonic 
philosopher to know divine things empirically from the light of 
spiritual senses, as nature is known empirically by the natural senses. 
Margaret Fuller took more to the poets than to the philosopher, and 
sometimes thus she had her philosophy through poetry and she 
found Spinoza in Goethe and Kant in Schiller. 

There were certainly memorable limitations in the philosophical 
thinking of this school. They were too exclusively idealists, and 
they had very inadequate notions of thé nature and office and train- 
ing of the will, and they apparently regarded the will more as a choice 
of the judgment, a decision of the mind, than as a force of itself 
quite as essential and characteristic as the intellect, and capable of 
being carried up into as lofty spheres. Then again they had an im- 
perfect conception of society and of the history in which it is evolved, 
and of the Art which is its expression. They were a somewhat medi- 
tative, lonely, introversial, separatist people. Their literature turned 
more upon the soul than upon its hearty, wholesome life among 
men. They made poems, but few of these are songs of impassioned 
love, or. lyrics of flaming loyalty or communion. They said much 
of Art and did little to promote it, except in the choice of words 
and the sense of beauty in nature and in criticisms of books and 
persons. They did not accept the great historical fellowship in which 
Art has its motive, nor did they acknowledge that intense force and 
systematic training of the will which give the artist his peculiar 
power. They raised up many amateurs, but few ‘artists, few com- 
posers of music, few conspicuous painters, sculptors, architects. No 
strong drama has come from them. They had powerful writers and 
preachers, but these generally got their fire outside of their school, 
and they were kindled into their glow by contact with the real world 
under teachers of a very different stamp. Their preachers tended to 
quit the pulpit for the lecture-room, and are still doing. so under the 
new state of opinion and turn of purpose. In fact the awakening of 
the will power by the new spirit of New England life, especially by the 
call upon the golden youth to save the nation from treason, and to 
follow the flag to the war, made a great change in the whole culture 
of the day; and while the old ideal was not lost, other elements came 
into play, and it may be that Transcendentalism itself has not lost, 
but been exalted, and invigorated by this heroic phase. Art showed 
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itself when the blood began to tingle with martial fire; and the only . 
building which Harvard University has erected in the spirit of Art, is 
the Memorial Hall which commemorates her fallen heroes, and em- 
bodies the force which her own graduates have put into architecture 
under the new incentives. The sculptor Story, who is probably to be 
regarded as a scion of Transcendentalism, shows something of this 
transition, and as he feels the new fellowship of historical and national 
life, he has passed from bookish subjects to living facts, and he is 
likely to live to do great things for his art here among the people to 
whom he belongs, and who are sorely in need of such masters of 
expression as he. Klopstock and Winkelmann are put at the head 
of modern German thinkers in the book which we have named third 
upon our list, and surely our modern American awakening needs the 
art of the latter as well as the poetry of the former to secure its vic- 
tory. If Greenough began and Crawford continued our American 
sculpture, and thus brought the spirit of Greek art to bear upon our 
new life, there is more to be done in this line, and there are subjects 
enough for the best genius and the boldest hand. 

Mr. Frothingham does not claim any great vigor for Transcenden- 
talism at the present time, and he speaks of it very much as a fact of 
the past, yet he is too good a scholar not to see that thought is often 
most quickened when it seems to die; and that the ideas that make 
the life of coteries, and sects, and schools, by noemeans disappear with 
these. In fact purely ideal movements are never matured until they 
appear in new forms of life and action; and it is not well to insist 
upon keeping opinions at a certain stage in set form and association. 
New England culture is constantly showing this truth; and the 
various sects that have divided her people may be regarded more as’ 
transient stages of thought and experience than as final forms of 
fellowship. The Arminian period with its civic temper and classic 
study, the new Liberalism with its ethical and humanitarian tenden- 
cies, the Transcendental movement with its ideal and radical elements, 
have probably culminated, and neither of them commands the mind 
and heart of the present generation, while all of them have been of 
decided use to the community, and have left much of their power in 
public opinion. Dr. Rufus Ellis maintains that the old schism is 
healing, and that the division between New England Congregation- 
alists is likely to cease in the course of fifty years, a period about as 
long as since the schism began. 

It would be interesting to have a full and fair survey of modern 
New England culture in this generous spirit, and to have our own 
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scholars and thinkers presented as comprehensively as the German 
leaders of the great awakening in the last hundred years are presented 
_ by Dr. Ehrenfeuchter. What a list he gives and what kindred Ameri- 
can names they suggest! Klopstock, Winkelmann, Lessing, Herder, 
Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, with all their fore- 
runners in culture, and with all their influence upon the subsequent 
times, especially their influence upon Christianity and the Church. 
He treats at length the relatton between their effort to break through 
the hard, dry legalism which surrounded them, and to vindicate the 
rights of the mind and to secure the wholesome life of society, the 
science and the art of nature and human life, with the prevailing ideas 
of religion; and he aims to show that culture has been constantly 
tending towards Christian principles, and that the reconciliation of 
science with faith, and of letters and art with theology must come. 
Of course the leaders in this culture movement have been in great 
part idealists, and only until lately have the materialists shown their 
heads in high places in German thought. Those names may not be 
fully matched by our American authors, but they have had essen- 
tially their counterparts here, and surely our New England view of 
the universe may be made to illustrate Christianity as well as the 






German Weltanschauung which is before us now. One difference) 
between the-two lists is, that there is less of the sect spirit among the 
Germans than among us, and Transcendentalism there appears in the | 


Lutheran, the Reformed, and even the Roman Catholic church, and 
was not driven into a corner as with us. 

Undoubtedly the spread of the ideal philosophy has been one 
cause of its apparent decline, and the sect of Transcendentalists has 
disappeared, because their light has gone every where. Indeed there 
is something in ideal views that is impatient of mere meditation, and 
that delights to associate with practical men, and to deal with the 
real business of life. Men like what is unlike themselves. The 
Northman goes South and the Gouthron goes North. The sailor sighs 
for the land, and the landsman dreams of the open sea. So, too, the 
idealist, who lives among his fellows who tend to brood over their 
own minds, runs gladly away into the busy world and he finds there 
that instead of renouncing his ideas or his intuitions, he can bring 
them into fuller play. 

The Brook Farm Reformer ventured nobly upon his plan of as- 
sociation, but he did not part with his faith or his virtue, when he 
entered a broader association, and inaugurated a school of literary 
criticism which has purified the tastes and enlightened the judgment 
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of millions of readers, and when with an associate of former years he 
edited the great cyclopedia of useful knowledge which is a blessing 
to our whole people, and what has been fitly called a “ portable uni- 
versity ;” nor has the genial and graceful youth, who kept his cheery 
temper amidst the Brook Farm toil, lost his high heart by working at a 
larger service and dispensing light and joy to the great host of readers 
who surround his “ Easy Chair,” and sometimes find bits of grave 
wisdom among his sparkling sentences. Those men and their com- 
panions have done a great deal to enlighten and lift up the world, 
and they are not renegades from their first love. Their old associ- 
ates are found in all walks of life, and not a few among them have 
gone into the conservative and historical churches without renounc- 
ing the old ideal. It is safe to say, that in one respect, they are all 
very much alike, and they who have ever had an earnest sense of the 
worth of the soul and the reality of ‘‘the vision and the faculty di- 
vine,” as the Transcendentalists had, carry with them a certain fresh- 
ness through life, and never bow the knee to Mammon or any of his 
minions. Household life, too, has been the better by the infusion 
of the ideal element, and many Transcendental maidens who followed 
their sister superior, Margaret Fuller, into matrimony, have made 
good report of the light at their fireside, without her tragic end. 
Meanwhile great changes have come over opinions. Mr. Froth- 
ingham does not try to conceal the tendency that draws so many 
away from ideal convictions toward the new school of materialism. 
Even here, however, he finds hope and quotes Tyndall with favor, 
where he affirms the persistence of the imagination, emotion and the 
moral sentiment with their right to create ideal worlds of which the 
natural world isimage andsymbol. There is another change, which the 
author does not recognize, and this is the decided increase of church 
feeling and life, to the disadvantage of the transcendental movement. 
Mr. Frothingham evidently lays little stress upon the positive gospel 
and the historical church, which have been practically the reconcil- 
iation of the strife between the ideal and the materialist schools, and 
which now call so many serious thinkers to the ground of rest and 
the spring of spiritual power. His history is impartial and undog- 
matic, without partisan bitterness or insinuation, yet he never shows 
any strong sense of the worth of the Christian church; and his in- 
troduction to the volume of essays upon Freedom and Fellowship in 
Religion, is a direct and special plea against the value and stability 
of Christian institutions, while the essays generally are in the same 
strain, and some of them expressly renounce the Christian name. In 
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this respect he and they are evidently at issue with the deepest phi- 
losophy and the most comprehensive humanity of our time. The 
true wisdom trusts in the Incarnate Word; the strength of ethics is 
in the Holy Spirit which came withthat Word; and the beautiful art 
which builds diverse natures into loving unity, and carries humor as 
well as pathos into every sphere of sentiment, lives in that divinely 
human fellowship, that kingdom of God among men which sages as 
well as saints have called the Universal Church, and which no sects 
can divide or destroy. How the present quarrel between science and 
faith, culture and Christianity, is to be reconciled, we may not clearly 
see, but it is very sure that there is something in both spheres that 
belongs to us all, and that God himself is over them both. Cana 
better close to this article be made than in the words of the author 
of “ Christianity and Modern World-viewing?” “In fact he who has 
known what the kingdom of God is, has found the true key which 
unlocks the knowledge of the subject, so much discussed among us, 
the relation of culture and the church. As little as we may expect 
that these two will ever be exactly adjusted to each other, so much 
the more certain we may be, that they will find their reconciliation in 
the study of the kingdom of God which lies above them both.” 

The History of New England Transcendentalism belongs to both 
of these spheres, culture and the church, and it is a part of that 
movement which must bring them both together in God’s own time 
and way. It is not a little remarkable, that the author of this His- 
tory, Mr. Frothingham, and the man who holds the first place in his 
roll of honor, Mr. Emerson, are both sons of clergymen and of clergy- 
men who were pastors of the same Puritan Church, the First Church 
of Puritan Boston. Their culture had a church root and it may at 
last bear church fruit. 





JOURNALS AND JOURNALISM IN ITALY. 


S Italy now has, and always will have, a considerable number of 
centres, so journalism, and political journalism in particular, 
ought to conform itself to this special characteristic of the country. 
In spite of the fact that the government resides in the city which 
was called in former times caput mundi, and which, even at this day, 
is the capital of the Catholic world, or of the church which believes 
itself to be universal, Rome is as yet very far from absorbing in itself 
the whole of Italian life. Rather be it said that those who visit the 
Eternal City and do not content themselves with its monuments, 
ancient, medizval, and modern, and who do not merely cast a hasty 
glance over the crowds of people which move to and fro in its streets, 
remain struck with no slight astonishment and surprise at seeing how 
in Rome itself there exist several centres which live an isolated life, 
as it were, and indifferent, nay, and quite independent of one an- 
other, are very far from forming with their exsemd/e an organic whole, 
harmonious in all its parts. There is, for example, a Papal city 
which depends to a greater or less degree upon the Vatican, and 
which considers as a heretic or barbarian race all such as think 
best to live in disobedience to the Vatican. There is a military 
world, which, in no less degree than the ecclesiastical, lives in its own 
quarters, does not associate with any other than the army circle, 
and is taken up only with such interests as occupy the service. 
There is a bureaucratic world which, as is to be expected, exists also 
at Rome and, living in very narrow circumstances, has not succeeded 
in being received into Roman society, and has the same standing in 
the city as a colony would have. There is a diplomatic world, sub- 
ject to constant changes and keeping near the surface of society. It 
imparts an elegant varnish to life at the capital but does not pene- 
trate very deeply into it, and dwells at Rome as it would ina pro- 
visional residence. Finally there is the world of Romans, properly 
so called, more terrified than pleased at the honor and responsibility 
of possessing the political capital of the kirfgdom of Italy, which 
responsibility seems to them like a burden suddenly put on their 
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backs, endured rather than sought. In the midst of such difficult 
conditions, it becomes the duty of the Italian government to put 
forth herculean exertions to create a suitable seat of government, 
and to,persuade the world that Rome is the Italian city from which 
the remainder of the peninsula can best be ruled. But, aside from 
internal difficulties, the Italian government has the enormous disad- 
vantage of finding in the environs and close by the walls of the city 
the wilderness of the Campagna Romana, which furnishes so much 
delight to painters, poets, archeologists, and tourists who flock to 
Rome in quest of the countless vestiges of a civilization now no more, 
but which, be it added, is a constant source of sorrow and discourage- 
ment to every genuine lover of his native land who longs to see her 
filled with vital strength. The Pontifical government, as a repre- 
sentative of medizvalism, has every interest to remain isolated from 
modern life and civilization. Therefore this vast Campagna, though 
uninhabited and pestilence-breeding, very far from causing it any an- 
noyance, was a source of pleasure because looked upon as a bulwark 
and fortress against all the invasions of civilization. Fortresses are 
excellent as isolators in social life : they stand a perpetual threat that a 
state of war and mistrust shall be permanently maintained. In such 
a posture of affairs, it is with extreme difficulty that social life attains 
a full and free development. Now the effort of the government 
should be to establish more numerous relations between Rome and 
the other provinces of the peninsula, greatly to improve the Campagna, 
and to attract to itself a larger number of dissidents by forming a 
very strong and homogeneous nucleus which, without crushing 
other very old fashioned elements, would allow the new and more en- 
lightened class to take a leading position. The government may be 
likened to a sculptor who persists in working a material that rebels 
against his efforts, and who, from a shapeless block of hard, uneven 
marble, with far more energy of will than force of genius, at last suc- 
ceeds in carving outa figure, full of the motion and life of art. Now, 
to measure its exertions fairly, we ought not to base our judgment 
upon our observation of the separate acts of this or that man, but to 
consider the unity of purpose which directs, inspires, and moves the 
sum of its deeds. In this regard, we are aware that strangers who 
look on from a distant point, can judge and appreciate the work bet- 
ter than we ourselves, who, watching from day to day the slightest 
matters and conscious of short-comings and errors of detail, easily 
lose the thread of our own governmental affairs. The foreigner, in 
directing his attention to the grand sequence of events, is more 
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occupied with the exsemd/e than with the particular incidents which 
compose it. Hence, his appreciation of results may well be far more 
just than our own. 

We have deemed it our duty to take into consideration. these , 
conditions, and, in fact, they are peculiar, both of the whole country 
and of Rome, in order to explain the far from brilliant state in which 
journalism at the capital now is placed, when the relative size and 
prosperity of Italy are remembered, to show how it happens that 
Roman newspapers are neither very widely circulated nor very influ- 
ential, and furthermore to make it understood how in that city its / 
own journals are not very much read. We except two governmental | 
journals, the Opinione, which, with greater or less zeal, has always 
been the steady and tolerably faithful spokesman of the ideas of the 
governments which have successively directed our external and in- 
ternal policy, and the /ta/ie, published in the French language, which, 
as the special interpreter of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, is under- 
stood to maintain above all things pleasant political relations be- 
tween Italy and France. These newspapers, by their privileged 
position, have acquired a singular degree of authority which renders 
them in very great request in the other Italian provinces, the first 
having of course a wide circulation among governmental employés, 
the second among the diplomats and strangers residing in Italy. 

The Opinione is with the Gazetta del Popolo, published at Turin, 
one of the oldest journals in Italy. Having been founded at about 
the same time as the Piedmontese constitution was formed, it has re- 
mained for more than twenty-five years the sagacious supporter of 
the liberal and moderate policy of the Italian government. All the 
ministries have found its support to be of real influence, and it has 
constantly received a subvention. The manager of the Ofznione is 
Giacomo Dina, a lawyer by profession, and at present deputy in 
parliament. By race an Israelite, Signor Dina is a man of decided 
culture, and his mind, though not of an elegant turn, is remarkable 
for its far-seeing sagacity. He is ready at political polemic, and 
the Ofznione has, under his direction, attained a circulation of ten 
thousand copies. The /ta/ie was founded by the celebrated Princess 
Cristina di Belgioso at the time when the Franco-Italian alliance was 
at the height of its popularity. The subvention which it enjoys 
comes as may be imagined from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Though written in a French that is utterly impossible, its columns 
are tolerably well furnished with political and miscellaneous news. 
The /talte cannot have a circulation exceeding three thousand copies. 
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At present it is under the management of Augusto Cesara, a Lom- 
bard journalist. 

Among the journals published in Rome which have, however, a 
wide circle of readers outside of the city, we would mention // Fan- 
fulla, which is a species of Italian Figaro. One portion of the paper 
gives the intelligence of the day and is indeed full of interesting news, 
another is devoted to the comic department, whose columns are witty 
and striking. The staff of editors contains a considerable number of 
writers who, for the most part, are not lacking in vivacity and esprit. 
All these collaborators disguise themselves under pseudonyms. 
Amusing literature seems to be the branch especially cultivated by 
this journal. Of course it has political opinions and these are the 
views represented by the moderate party. It laughs with a good 
honest laugh, though sometimes it becomes somewhat malicious and 
even shows a disposition to persecute. Its laugh sounds rather hol- 
low when raised in accordance with superior orders. Morethan once 
has the Fanfulla encountered public disapprobation as the just re- 
ward for its excesses. In view of certain of its improprieties, some 
one has nicknamed it the “ Official Buffoon.” It was in Florence that 
a merry band of writers set this journal on foot rather in jest and on 
trial than with serious intent. Of the number were the present di- 
rector of the paper, Signor Avanzini, whose xom de plume is E. Caro, 
Signor Piacentini, the manager of the Gazzetta Ufficiale, who signs 
himself Silvius, and Signor Cesana, already known as editor of the 
Ttalie, who conceals himself under the pseudonym of Tomaso Canella, 
the modest hero of one of his ownromances. Besides several others, 
we may single out for mention the witty author of a number of dra- 
matic proverbs, Baron Federico De Renzis, at present a deputy. 
That part of the journal called “ High Life” is from his pen. The 
pseudonym of Fantasio conceals the identity of another deputy and 
dramatic author, Signor Martini, while Yorick and Collodi are the 
respective disguises of the advocate Ferrigni, and of Signor Lorenzini. 
Moreover, all these writers have a hand in a joint chronicle signed 
with the name of Fanfulla, who is a well-known and interesting per- 
sonage in the novels of Massimo d’Azeglio. The new journal sud- 
denly came into favor with the ladies of our country who, generally 
speaking, confine themselves to a rather narrow range of reading, 
and, by its decided merit, it has met with great success. Its circula- 
tion, however, is by no means uniform, but fluctuates from year to 
year, being liable to rise and fall considerably, varying between twenty 
and eight thousand copies, since it counts farmore upon adventitious 
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sales which are made in the streets than upon the regular subscrip- 
tions. 

A post of honor among Roman journals deservedly belongs to 
the Diritto. Its birth-place is Piedmont and it first saw the light in 
the capital of the former kingdom. It already counts twenty years 
of activity both at Turin and at Rome, whither it was transplanted 
at the same time with the seat of government. Signor Lorenzo 
Valerio, the founder, was one of the most ardent members of the 
opposition in the old parliament of the Subalpine kingdom. The 
Diritto formerly bore a different title—the Giornale della Democrasia 
Italiana. In the early period of its existence, it was under the man- 
agement of the advocate Annibale Marazio, now member of parlia- 
ment, and in those days advocated the policy of Urbano Ratazzi. 
After 1861, it was successively conducted by the deputies Sanna, 
Bargoni, prefect of Turin, Mauro Macchi, and Giuseppe Civinini. 
At present date, the property of the engineer Clementi Maraini, it 
has for some years been the special organ of the parliamentary party 
of the centre presided over by the deputy Correnti. Within a few 
months, it having been by the assistance of the centre, in particular, 
that the left has come into power, the importance of the D7ritto has 
so much increased that it now speaks with the authority of a quasi- 
official journal, or at any rate of a journal somewhat in the confidence 
of government. The circulation of the Dzritto, after having been in 
past years exceedingly insignificant, has of late redoubled and reaches 
something like four thousand copies. 

Besides the journals already mentioned and the Gazzetta Ufficiale 
del Regno, published at Rome, there exist in the city. several others, 
as the Capitale, a demagogue sheet, the Bersagliere, at the present 
moment the special organ of the Minister of the Interior, Giovanni 
Nicotera, though formerly an unruly and badly written exponent of 
the views of the opposition, and the Popolo Romana, which under- 
takes the special defense of the interests of the capital city. The 
Ltberta, under the management of Signor Arbib, is a moderate jour- 
nal. Displaying tolerable skill in editing, but in the possession of 
very little influence, this newspaper, in spite of the very great 
moderation of its opinions and its success in obtaining advertise- 
ments, has very few readers. The.well-known Osservatere Romano, 
exponent of ultra Catholic views, is edited by the Marchese Baviera. 
It is often quoted beyond the limits of Rome, which is more than 
can be said of several other sheets of minor importance. Journals 
interesting only to specialists need not be mentioned here. 
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The capital of the kingdom of Italy, transported from Turin to 
Florence, and from Florence to Rome, drew after it a certain number 
of journals. Not a few, on the other hand, have been left behind to 
live a somewhat more provincial life on the banks of the Po and of 
the Arno. 

At Turin remained the old Gazzetta del Popolo, founded and for- 
merly directed by Felice Govean, whose present successor is Giam- 
battista Bottero. This little journal composed in the popular style 
is the active and determined foe of the clergy, and goes, with its 
widely-diffused circulation, into all the small cities and also into the 
numerous villages of Piedmont. The number of copies it prints 
varies from one year to another, sometimes rising to twenty thousand, 
at others falling off to only twelve thousand. Much less widely-read 
is the former official organ of the government of the Sardinian king- 
dom, the Gasetta Piemontese, now the able exponent of independent 
views and of those of the constitutional Piedmontese opposition. 
Valuable on account of its political ability, it is rendered more so by 
the literary department it embraces, which is under the supervision 
of a distinguished critic and author of comedies and romances, Vit- 
torio Bersezio. It hasa very small circulation, about three thousand 
copies. The Gazetta di Torino is conducted by a certain Marchese 
Calani. This newspaper is of a rather frivolous kind, and is fond of 
publishing sensational intelligence, and when this is not to be found, 
of inventing it. It affects democratic and philanthropic ideas, and 
circulates about five thousand copies at the outside, which are in great 
part sold in the streets. The Conte di Cavour advocates moderate 
opinions, but possesses very little influence, as it is little read. 
Besides a number of Catholic papers which have a wide influence 
among the clergy, there are published at Turin two famous comic 
pictorial journals, the Fischietto and the Pasguino. As there is little 
to be said respecting these publications we will proceed at once to 
notice the journals appearing in the city of Florence. 

Florence has two great and two small political journals, namely 
the Nazione and the Gazetta d'/talia, the Gazetta del Popolo di Fir- 
enze and the Opinione Nazionale. This last is nicknamed, from the 
class of persons among whom it is popular in Florence, the “ Cham- 
bermaids’ Journal.” It is widely diffused among those of the populo 
minuto who have a liking for its trivial range of subjects. It does 
not enjoy any credit. The other little journal is merely the echo of 
paltry scandals and of the insignificant dispetti di campanile. Its 
circulation does not exceed twelve hundred copies. A journal that 
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is written with a certain ability is the Gazetta d’/talia. Being 
printed on a large sheet, it furnishes a great deal of news, and it 
aspires to hold among us a position similar to that held by the 
London Zimes. In its ambitious efforts to figure as the interpreter 
of public opinion, it attains no other end than to prove the lack of 
solidity which marks the character of its editor, Carlo Pancrazi, whose 
fickleness and excesses are too often noticeable. As a journal acting 
as the exponent of moderate views, it had hitherto received a subven- 
tion from the government until the new ministry on its succeeding 
to power withdrew it. Thereupon the Gazetta d'ltalia became 
what it still is, the enraged antagonist of the new administration, 
against which it has unscrupulously heaped up every species of 
calumny and scandal. Its circulation varies between three and five 
thousand. Of all the journals published in Tuscany, the Mazione is 
the one most distinguished for excellence of style and dignity of tone. 
Nevertheless, it has hardly one thousand subscribers on its books, 
and outside of Tuscany it is but little in request. At the present 
moment it is under the editorial charge of a man of high literary 
culture. Celestini Bianchi, whose genius is remarkable both in the 
world of politics and in the field of journalism, is a distinguished 
deputy in parliament, where he advocates the views held by the 
liberal party of Tuscan moderates. To this highly-respectable party 
belong Bettino Ricasoli and Ubaldino Peruzzi. The MNazione is, of 
course, their Florentine representative among the newspapers. The 
Lampione is the title of a comic journal published in Florence. It 
is pictorial, and its exceedingly humorous illustrations proceed from 
the pencil of Matarelli, a painter of high repute. The Jesuits pub- 
lish in the Tuscan capital their famous review, the Civz/ta Cattolica. 
It appears every fortnight, and its views, it need hardly be added, are 
those of the ultra clerical party. The liberal catholic party, also, has 
a review of its own, edited by the Genoese Marchese Salvago. This 
publication bears the title of Rzvista Universale. There are also two 
important literary reviews, both of larger size, and both more widely 
read. The former of these is the Nuova Antologia, conducted by the 
economist, Professor Francesco Protonotari, the other, entitled the 
Rivista Europea, is edited by the writer of this article. Both period- 
icals appear monthly, but their aims are somewhat different. The 
Antologia follows the special purpose of presenting an interesting 
series of articles from the pens of the best living Italian /:teratz, 
while the Rivista Europea aims to establish a closer relation between 
the authors of Italy and those of foreign lands as well as to make 
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Italians better acquainted with the periodical writers of the latter. 
The efforts made by each of the conductors of these publications 
tend to give importance and to impart interest to their respective 
reviews, but the circulation which the periodicals have gained does 
not yet bear a just proportion to the exertions put forth. 

It is, at any rate, evident that as a publishing centre Florence has 
attained an importance which far exceeds that of Rome. So at 
Milan there prevails activity in the publication of journals which is 
much more general than that noticeable in any other city of the 
kingdom. It is, we must add, no small advantage to be able to say, 
“This is the city of Italy where there is the most reading, good or 
bad.” There are two publishers who, of themselves, issue four or 
five journals, and have been so fortunate as to find means to render 
them thriving, or to give to them all a sufficiently extensive circula- 
tion, thus making it advantageous to continue their publication. The 
two publishers alluded to, are Signor Sonzono and Signor Treves. 
To the latter gentleman, moreover, we must do the justice of recog- 
nizing the noble exertions he has put forth to render some of his 
publications works worthy of the wide renown which the Italians 
enjoy in art. The //lustrazione Uuiversale, edited by him and ap- 
pearing once a week, has nothing to fear even if put in comparison 
with the most elegant pictorial journals published in England, France, 
and Germany. The same publisher issues an Italian edition of the 
well-known Paris journal of travels, the Zour du Monde, a series of 
readings for the family called the Museo di Famiglia and a little 
Universo [llustrato, intended to come within the reach of little purses. 
Very ordinary both in the literary and in the artistic department are 
all the publications of the establishment of Signor Sonzono. What 
comes from its press, though not of a weighty nature, is still very 
widely diffused. For instance, the same concern issues the Secolo, 
which among Milanese journals is the most widely circulated and 
read. Its conductor, Signor Teodoro Ernesto Moneta, has made 
his paper the champion of democratic ideas, and has seen fit to let it 
represent unvarying opposition to the government, whether the latter 
be good or not. The Secolo is hawked about the streets, and a great 
many copies are thus sold off, one by one. Morally speaking, its 
credit does not stand very high. But the numerous copies struck 
off show that it pays. A somewhat more serious character is that 
displayed by the Pungolo, a journal under the direction of a Venetian 
advocate, Signor Leone Fortis. The views which it defends are 
indeed liberal and tend to be of a democratic kind, though held with 
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moderation. The Pungolo opposes itself to the inroads of the ideas, 
or rather the interests, of the great dourgeotste and of the middle 
stratum of Milanese society. The circulation of this paper is rather 
variable, sometimes as high as fourteen, sometimes as low as eight 
thousand copies. 

The diffusion of these Milanese publications seems to be in inverse 
ratio to their importance and serious character. The light and friv- 
olous journals enjoy an extensive popularity and the large number 
of copies sold would seem to indicate that their influence is very 
considerable. The Perseveranza of Milan is beyond question the 
most serious and the most important journal of Lombardy. Un- 
doubtedly it enjoys high credit and its opinions are much valued by 
a very intelligent circle of readers. Yet it is a fact that the circula- 
tion of this excellent publication does not surpass, if it attains, a limit 
of three thousand copies. Founded in 1859 to represent the public 
policy of the moderate, liberal aristocratic party in Lombardy, the 
Perseveranza was, at the outset, conducted by Pacifico Valussi, then 
for some yéars by Ruggiero Bonghi who finally became minister, and 
now for two years it has been directed by Doctor Carlo Landeriani. 
If among all the journals which see the light in Italy we were to 
choose the one which most resembles the Yournal des Débats of Paris, 
we should single out the Perseveranza, both on account of the high 
character of its general contents and the candor and moderation of 
its views. Yet another journal of moderate political views should be 
mentioned here, namely the Lombardia, edited by Signor Viviani. 
This paper, which has a circulation of only about a couple of thou- 
sand copies, publishes the official acts for the province of Milan. 

In Venice there is published but one good newspaper, the old 
Gazetta di Venezia. This, though by no means a popular sheet, is 
really a very good one. It stands on the same footing as the Perse- 
veranza of Milan and the Nazione of Florence, with which it divides 
the suffrages of intelligent readers. The other journals issued in 
Venice are of a spiritless kind, though full of small gossip and frivo- 
lous stories. The Stampa, the Rinnovamento, the Tempo, belong to 
this inferior class of journals, of which it ought to be said that the 
more they are read, the less esteem do they deserve. 

If the statements just made are true of the condition of newspapers 
in Venice, they are none the less so when they are repeated in refer- 
ence to journalism in Naples. The Gazetta di Napolt, for example, 
is a journal of the best class, and has, furthermore, the advantage of 
being inspired and partly edited by Signor Bonghi, but yet it enjoys 
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much less of popular favor than the fiery little journal entitled Roma. 
Two deputies belonging to the left, Pasquale Billi and Giuseppe Laz- 
zaro, make this trifling publication the exponent of democratic views. 
In Naples, also, are issued the Piccolo Giornale di Napoli, and another 
Pungolo. The former is conducted by the deputies Chiaradia and 
Zerbi, both of whom defend moderate political opinions, and the 
latter is directed by the deputy, Comin, a member of the moderate 
democratic party. Palermo is not wholly unfurnished with trust- 
worthy journals, but when we have mentioned three of a relatively 
serious character, we come to a class of inferior and decidedly pesti- 
lent sheets. The three alluded to are the Giornale di Sicilia, an 
official newspaper, the Corriere Siciliano, moderate, and the Precur- 
sore, democratic. The soil of Sicily breeds a great number of little 
journalistic fungi, which send forth their poisonous exhalations and 
which form the unwholesome food of some readers among the 
ignorant and debased portion of the common people. In Genoa 
the advocate Papa has for more than twenty years conducted the 
excellent Corriere Mercantile. Moderate in its political opinions, 
this newspaper enjoys great esteem, and especially in financial and 
economic discussions is its credit very high. Near this is published 
the official Gazzetta di Genova, besides two spirited journals of the 
opposition, the Movimento, a sort of republican sheet, and the Caffaro, 
which promotes the opinions of the constitutional opposition. The 
latter sheet is conducted by Giulio Antonio Barrili, who has distin- 
guished himself by very meritorious literary performances. His 
novels and poems are admired for their grace and elegance. 

Though the number of journals already mentioned is considerable, 
we feel that it is desirable to call attention to a few more which enjoy 
some credit, and have a wide circulation in the provinces where they 
are published. The Gazetta Livornese, appearing at Leghorn, and 
advocating moderate political opinions, has attained a high rank 
among Tuscan provincial journals. At Cuneo is published the Senti- 
nella delle Alpi, at Alessandria the Avvisatore, at Vercelli the Vesillo, 
and at Novara the Vedetta. Ivrea and Varallo have each its political 
newspaper; in the former town is published the Dora Baltea, in the 
latter the Monte Rosa. The Monferrato and Patriota are issued, the 
one at Cacale, the other at Parma, in which city is also published a 
Gazetta. The Panaro of Modena, andthe Corriere del Adda, appear- 
ing at Lodi, should be noticed here. The Corriere Cremonese, the 
Sentinella Bresciana, the Gazetta of Bergamo, the Arena of Verona, 
and the Gazetta of Treviso ought not to be omitted from the list, to 
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which we may add the Gzornale of Udine, the Gazetta of Ferrara, 
the Gazetta delle Romagne, published at Bologna, the Corriere delle 
Marche of Ancona, and the Gzornale of Barletta. Two Sicilian 
newspapers, the Gazetta of Messina, and the Gazetta of Catania, 
may be mentioned in connection with the Corriere della Sardegna 
issued at Cagliari. 

This long list of journals, and a much longer one might easily be 
drawn up,—what does it prove? That in Italy there exist a con- 
siderable number of centres, not merely of administrative activity, 
but especially of political life, and that there is a decided local opinion 
differing to a greater or less degree from the views of public affairs 
prevailing at Rome. To govern well, it is the duty of the ministry 
to take into account the local opinion, which may be ascertained 
from the study of the newspapers reflecting it. Previous ministries, 
intent upon the steady effort to unify and organize the kingdom, 
have not paid very great attention to the views maintained here and 
there in the minor centres of Italian political life. The first ministry 
of the left, in succeeding to power, seems, on the other hand, to be 
deviating from the course hitherto pursued, and local opinions are 
rightly becoming the object of its diligent attention. To relieve the 
Heart of Italy from the incubus of the Papal government now 
weighing it down will be an indispensable reform. Yet, when this 
shall have been effected, the conviction ought none the less to pre- 
vail that he who provides for Rome does not provide for the whole 
of Italy, and that the wilderness of the Campagna should no longer 
isolate the capital from the remainder of the kingdom. 














PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON AND HIS 
WORKS. ' 


ELLIFIELD-PEEL is an old embattled tower still standing 

in Craven. It is at least four and a half centuries old, and 
furnishes striking evidence of the honest and substantial work 
achieved by’ the master builders of the fifteenth century. It was 
first occupied by Lawrence Hamerton, a leading man of his day. 
Several representatives of his family were the recipients of royal 
favor. Two or three were made knights, one a knight-banneret, 
and others were distinguished in a lesser degree. Sir Richard Ham- 
erton, who died in 1480, married, as his second wife, a daughter of 
Thomas, Lord Clifford and Westmoreland, and sister of John, the 
bloody Lord Clifford, who fell at Towton field. 

Sir Richard’s son, Sir Stephen Hamerton, was made a knight- 
banneret in 1482. He rode with the Earl of Northumberland to 
meet King Henry VII. in his progress to York. The grandson of 
Sir Stephen, of the same name, was one of the leaders of the great 
northern insurrection against Henry VIII., called the “ Pilgrimage 
of Grace.” He and his associates equipped an army of forty thou- 
sand men, and first encountered the royal forces on the banks of the 
river Don. Just as the conflict was about to open, a flood arose and 
forced back the contending parties: in the interval of quiet the 
royal troops were strengthened by reinforcements, and a dissension 
among their leaders induced the insurgents to break ranks and dis- 
perse. Sir Stephen, being hotly pursued, was taken a prisoner, a 
short distance from his house at Hellifield, and was subsequently 
carried to London and confined in the Tower. At length he was 
tried at Westminster Hall, and, having been adjudged guilty of high 
treason, was executed at Tyburn. All his estates were, of course, 
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confiscated to the crown. On that very day when Sir Stephen was 
beheaded, his only son died of a broken heart, and was buried in 
York Minster. The tower and manor of Hellifield were subsequently 
recovered by a nephew, in the time of Queen Elizabeth; but the 
remainder of the vast estates, a list of which is given in Whitaker's 
curious “ History of Craven,” was never restored to the family. 

Gilbert Hamerton, the grandfather of our subject, was born at 
Hellifield-Peel, but, in his maturity, lived on a beautiful estate which 
had belonged to his mother, the Hollins, near Burnley. He died 
there, at an advanced age, leaving behind quite a numerous family. 
A younger son, born at the Hollins, was brought up to the law and 
achieved honorable reputation and success. He practiced as a soli- 
citor in a small town called Shaw, near Oldham, where he first met 
and became strongly attached to a young lady, whose father, then 
deceased, had been a cotton manufacturer, but with only moderate 
profit to himself. Her maiden name was Anne Cocker, and she 
inherited from her father a small estate, which, indeed, had passed 
through several generations of the family. Her mother was a 
Crompton, descended from an ancient family called Crompton of 
Crompton, at the present time reputed to be very wealthy through 
success in business. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the sole offspring of these parents, was 
born on the 1oth of September, 1834, at Laneside, near Shaw, Lan- 
cashire. His mother, an interesting lady, of gentle manners, but with 
a decided will of her own, died a fortnight later; and the boy was 
therefore placed with two maiden sisters of his father, who watched 
over his infancy and childhood with an almost maternal tenderness. 
These ladies were persons of high breeding and intelligence, and did 
everything that it was in their power to do, for the welfare of their 
charge. They taught him how to read, and took care that he was 
well grounded in English and French. He progressed rapidly, and 
at’ the age of five years and a half, he began the study of Latin. 
Adout the same time, he amused himself with drawing and composi- 
tion, and when he was eleven years of age he imagined that he had a 
definite literary ambition. 

His father died in 1844. His health had always been robust, and 
he was looked upon as an adept in most physical exercises. As has 
already been intimated, he had some reputation in his profession ; his 
intellect was superior and of the practical sort, but he was wholly 
insensible to art and to the finer kinds of literature. The only books 
that he ever read, outside of the law, were geographical or historical 
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in character. He had no taste for poetry, and would never look into 
fiction. 

After the death of his father, Philip, who was then ten years of 
age, came under the guardianship of his father’s eldest sister. She 
was an English gentlewoman, perfectly well bred and refined in feel- 
ing and taste, but she possessed little of the culture which implies 
mental labor. Nevertheless, she took the highest pains with the edu- 
cation of her nephew, and sent him to school, first at Burnley, and 
afterwards at Doncaster. 

As a pupil he seems to have progressed fairly enough in every- 
thing save Greek and Latin. He cherished a singular abhorrence of 
these languages, and whatsoever he learned of them in one day he 
readily forgot in the next. His mind was anything but classical ; he 
was of the north and had no sympathy with the Greek or the Roman 
past. He took an intense interest, however, in the past history of 
his own country, particularly in the northern portion of it. He read, 
in boyhood, all of Scott’s poetry, and was so immensely influenced 
by it that, at the age of eleven, he looked to Scotland as a sort of ro- 
mantic paradise. It is worthy of mention, in this connection, that 
Mr. Hamerton’s views relative to the importance of studying the clas- 
sics have undergone a radical change since his earlier manhood. He 
now believes in taking them up as a part of general literature. Writ- 
ing of Education, in the “ Intellectual Life,” he says: ‘‘ The only thing 
I regret about Latin is that we have ceased to speak it. The nat- 
ural method, and by far the most rapid and sure method of learning 
a language, is to begin by acquiring words in order to use them to 
ask for what we want ; after that we acquire other words for narration 
and the expression of our sentiments. By far the shortest way to 
learn to read a language is to begin by speaking it. The colloquial 
tongue is the basis of the literary tongue. This is so true that with 
all the pains and trouble you give to the Latin education of your pu- 
pils, you can not teach them as much Latin, for reading only, in the 
course of ten years, as a living foreigner will give them of his own 
language in ten months. I seriously believe that if your object is to 
make boys read easily, you begin at the wrong end. It is deplorable 
that the learned should ever have allowed Latin to become a dead 
language, since in permitting this they have enormously increased 
the difficulty of acquiring it, even for the purposes of scholarship.” 

His studies, so far as Latin and Greek were concerned, being in a 
backward state, the boy was sent, for a year, to be drilled exclusively 
in these two languages, by an excellent scholar, the Rev. T. Hinde, 
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vicar of Featherstone, who had married a sister of his father’s. The 
reverend gentleman was famous for fitting backward young men, and 
was withal so good a “ coach”’ that he could make the most hopeless 
dunce pass a very respectable examination at Oxford. His method of 
imparting instruction was an extremely simple one, and his principle 
was always to go back to the rudiments. He began, as it were, edu- 
cation over again, and filled up every hictus, insisting most on those 
elementary facts which a somewhat advanced pupil often forgets. 
For one whole year, Hamerton worked, in the morning at Latin, and 
in the afternoon at Greek. That he, so young, should have consented 
to such discipline, and do nothing else whatsoever as a serious study, 
speaks well for his docility and temper. 

During this season of work, he lived in lodgings in the village, 
and gave whatever spare time he was able to command to writing 
English, and to painting. He was always encouraged in the habit 
of literary composition, and a poem written when he was twelve 
years of age, won a prize at the Burnley Grammar School, and was 
subsequently put into print. 

Meanwhile, his aunt still lived at the Hollins. Thither Hamer- 
ton returned, after his year spent with Mr. Hinde, and had lodgings 
in the fine old gabled mansion. Mr. Hamerton has frequently de- 
clared that this residence at the Hollins had a great influence upon 
his future destiny. The neighborhood is singularly beautiful, not to 
say exceedingly picturesque. Behind the mansion, and running 
through rocky hollows, is one of the leveliest streams in Lancashire : 
and here along its course Hamerton used to wander, and either 
studied or painted amid its pleasing inspirations. Here, almost, was 
originated his interest in art, as well as his earnest desire to pursue 
it as a profession. 

But not yet had he marked out for himself any definite mode 
of life. It was his guardian's wish that he should go to Oxford. He 
was prepared for entrance, and would probably have gone there, but 
for one difficulty. At that time, a student was obliged to sign the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England before entering the 
university. Hamerton could not honestly do this, and was therefore 
deprived of whatever advantages there may be in a collegiate educa- 
tion. The London University was then so little known in Lanca- 
shire that it never occurred to him as being an alternative. Certain of 
his friends endeavored to persuade him to enter the legal profession; 
but this he could not do, for his father had oftentimes expressed the 
desire that whatever profession he chose, it should not be the legal 
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one. His father and his two uncles were solicitors, and not one of 
them liked his profession. 

As his chances of going to college were diminished, his interest in 
art largely increased. With the consent of his guardian he resolved 
to be a landscape painter, and, having previously made the acquaint- 
ance of a good landscape painter in the Lake District, a Mr. Pettill, 
he went to London in December, 1853, to study in his studio. He 
made rapid progress under his instructions, but failed to remain with 
Mr. Pettill so long as would have been good for him. 

While in London, Hamerton became acquainted with quite a 
number of distinguished personages. Mr. C. R. Leslie, the Royal 
Academician, was exceedingly kind to him, and so was Robinson, 
the Academician engraver. At Leslie’s house he was quite intimate, 
and often spent there his leisureevenings. Through Leslie the young 
artist became acquainted with Rogers the poet, and indeed, with 
nearly the whole of the best literary and artistic society in London. 

From the close of 1853 to 1855, Hamerton simultaneously pur- 
sued his literary and artistic studies. During the interval he traveled 
in Scotland and became enamored of Loch Awe, which has always 
seemed to him a sort of earthly paradise, notwithstanding the sever- 
ity of the climate. About this time he wrote a poem called “ The 
Isles of Loch Awe,” and published it, along with minor pieces and 
sixteen wood cut illustrations, on the attainment of his majority. 
This volume, of some four hundred pages, is now out of print. At 
first it had a very small sale: but since then some two thousand 
copies have been disposed of. The leading poem is a mixture of the 
old legends about the Isles of Loch Awe, with descriptions of scenery. 
Mr. Hamerton has very modestly said of these early productions that 
“they were very favorably received by the press, and some of them 
are still remembered; but on the whole they were rather studies in 
poetry than real poems.” 

In the year 1855, Hamerton went to Paris to study painting and 
the French language and literature. In Paris he came under the in- 
fluence of a distinguished English painter, William Wyld, who, to 
some considerable extent, had previously been his master in practical 
art. For a while Hamerton worked in Wyld’s studio; but the chief 
influence of the latter was exercised in innumerable conversations 
about art and in the bestowing advice and direction. Though the 
pupil undoubtedly derived much benefit from the master, they found 
themselves unable to agree about certain artistic matters. They 
differed mainly in temper and feeling about nature and art, though 
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of course the superior knowledge and experience of the one was re- 
cognized by the other. Hamerton’s taste led him to the wildest of 
scenery, Wyld’s to gorgeous scenery ornamented with palaces and 
princely life. The latter was completely enamored of Genoa, Venice, 
and Como: the former reveled in the majesty of Loch Awe and the 
northern moors. 

The very meagre success of his volume of verse, published in 1855, 
rather discouraged Hamerton in literature. Before this time, he had 
turned his hand to literature in a small way, and had received a 
favorable notice. In 1850, he had contributed a series of articles on 
“ Rome in 1849” to the Historic Times, and these were considered 
to be good writing by the editor of that paper, who, however, was 
ignorant wholly of their author. In the next year, he published a 
small treatise on heraldry, which was void of both literary pretension 
and value. About this time, also, he tried to write articles for the 
more important reviews ; but as often as he sent them off they were 
respectfully declined and returned. He began soon to entertain the 
belief that authorship was deceptive, and that there was certainly no 
royal road to literary fame. His efforts to win public recognition by 
his pen seemed to himself pure failures; and, as if this were not 
enough to discourage average ambition, his work in art was not at all 
up to the standard of the exhibitions. His future sky looked dark 
enough: and it is, perhaps, no breach of confidence to say that Mr. 
Hamerton has freely acknowledged that the years 1856 and 1857 were, 
so far as literature and art are concerned, more full of depression than 
any other years of his life. While respecting the man, nobody seemed 
to care one whit about the results of his occupations. Nevertheless, 
he went on with his studies pretty vigorously, though not so vigor- 
ously as he would have done with more encouragement from without. 

About this time, he was in the habit of painting a good deal from 
nature. In one of his happy moments, he conceived the idea of en- 
camping upon the scene of his artistic labors, and, in September, 1856, 
he actually began his camp life on the moors that divide Lancashire 
from Yorkshire. Here he stayed and worked alone ina hut which he 
had invented, and officiated besides as both housekeeper and cook. 
The moor folk looked upon him as a sort of hermit, or even a lunatic. 
They showed him but few tokens of respect, and would not allow 
that he had the minutest qualification of agentleman. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, Hamerton enjoyed the situation. ‘ Whoever would real- 
ize my position here,” he says, in A Painter's Camp “should read 
Fane Eyre over again, and pay particular attention to her description 
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of the moor country. I am at the highest point of the mountain 
road from Burnley to Heptonstall, about two hundred yards from the 
border line of Lancashire. I enjoy my rambles on the moor exceed- 
ingly. I like the long lines of these hills, with their endless variety 
and sweet subtlety of curve. They are not mountains, nor have they 
any pretension to the energetic character of the true mountain form ; 
but they have a certain calm beauty, and a sublime expression of gi- 
gantic power zz repose, that we do not find in the loftier ranges. If 
I were not determined to study in the Highlands of Scotland, I 
could find work enough in these Lancashire and Yorkshire highlands 
to last my life. They are deficient, however, in the grand element of 
water; and that is a sufficient reason why I have no business to re- 
main here very long, when thousands of noble effects are passing every 
day upon the great northern lakes unobserved and unrecorded.” 

In the following year, he encamped five months in Scotland about 
Loch Awe, and in the intervals between severe tasks, began the com- 
position of one of his most characteristic and suceessful books. Writ- 
ing in the Painter's Camp of the peninsula of Innistrynick, which juts 
into Loch Awe and is joined to the mainland only by a low green 
meadow, submerged when the waters rise, he says: “I have chosen 
this place as a kind of depot and centre of operation, and taken it 
on a lease of five years. It is so rich in fair natural pictures that I 
shall travel probably very little for the next year or two, till I have 
painted the best of them. The old hut is erected here, and will be 
moved about from place to place on the island, as its services may be 
needed.”” Mr. Hamerton had another reason for taking his “ island 
farm” on a lease, which his bashfulness will not permit him to divulge. 

During his sojourn in Paris, he had formed an attachment for a 
young lady, Eugénie, the daughter of M. Frédéric Gindriez, who had 
been Prefect of the Doubs, but had resigned his position when the 
Bonapartist government was established. M. Gindriez was also a 
member of the National Assembly, as the representative of the de- 
partment of Sadne-et-Loire. He was a person of great courage, 
both physical and moral, and of perfect political honesty. The coup 
d'etat of 1851 drove him into exile in Belgium, but he returned and 
was not afterwards molested. He did not live to see the reéstablish- 
ment of the Republic. 

In 1858 Mr. Hamerton married the daughter of this brave and 
disinterested man. She possesses the highest qualities of a wife, and 
is, indeed, a lady of prepossessing manners and of many accomplish- 
ments. “Though a French woman, she has a thorough knowledge of 
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English, and is well versed in English literature. A few years ago, 
she wrote a novel, “Jeanne Laraguay,” which was published in 
London by Chapman and Hall; and subsequently, “The Mirror of 
Truth and other Marvellous Histories,” published by Seeley and 
Company. Mrs. Hamerton enters into her husband’s studies and 
occupations with the deepest sympathy, and at the same time per- 
forms the duties of a housewife with scrupulous exactness. A family 
of promising children has blessed the happy union. 

Immediately after his marriage, Mr. Hamerton went with his wife 
to live in a house on the island in Loch Awe, or more properly the 
peninsula of Innistrynick. With the exception of occasional yisits to 
London and Paris, they remained on their “ island farm” until 1861. 

Of his life in the Highlands of Scotland Mr. Hamerton has given 
us a succinct narrative in the “‘ Painter’s Camp,” which was published 
in 1862 in conjunction with the “ Thoughts about Art.” The “ Paint- 
er’s Camp” won for its author a great deal of public attention, and 
the sensation which ft produced was something quite unique. Not 
unlike the “ Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,” or the “ Swiss Family 
Robinson,” it brought to maturer minds, as those do to all, the flavor 
of breezy out-of-door experiences, an aroma of poetry and adventure 
combined. Though abounding in art and art-discussions, the book 
commends itself to those even who have not the slightest technical 
knowledge of the subject. “In my opinion,’ says the author, “a 
snail is the perfect type of what an artist upon his travels ought to 
be. The snail goes alone and slowly, at quite a rational pace; stops 
wherever he feels inclined, and carries his house with him. Only I 
fear that the snail does not give that active attention to the aspects 
of nature which ought to be the constant habit of the artist.’”” Such 
is the key-note of Mr. Hamerton’s artistic practice ; and these few 
lines, more than any others which we can recall, will give to the 
uninitiated a very fair notion of the contents of the “ Painter’s Camp.” 
Its descriptions of scenery are vivid, the spirit is fresh, and the narra- 
tive itself is graceful. 

Leaving Loch Awe, in 1861, Mr. Hamerton removed to France, 
and for a while lived in Sens, a small city “seated on the right bank 
of the river Yonne, opposite a large island with many houses upon it. 
There are two bridges going to the railway station, and a picturesque 
straggling street. The city itself is entirely belted by magnificent 
avenues, chiefly elms, which here in France grow to a wonderful 
height, with astonishing freedom and grace.” Mr. Hamerton thus 
describes his “camp” at Sens: 
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“T have had a camp on the heights for the autumnal months, 
guarded by a promising youth, who had just come out of prison when 
I engaged him, and enlisted for a soldier when I wanted him no longer. 
One morning, on going to my work, it struck me that Jacob looked 
unusually grave ; and, indeed, he had a long story ready about some- 
body who had fired upon the painting-tent. Surely enough, the tent 
was riddled with shot; but I felt inclined to believe that Jacob him- 
self, who had a gun for his protection, had been, by accident or care- 
lessness, the real author of the injury. A much more serious annoy- 
ance was the number of spectators, who thronged from all parts to 
see the tent; and they all made exactly the same remarks that the 
Lancashire peasants used to make. The Lancastrians said, ‘ He’s 
makin’ a map’; the Burgundians say, ‘// tire un plan.’ The Lancas- 
trians said, ‘Isn’t it cold of a neet?’ the Burgundians say, ‘ // dott 
faire froid la nuit.’ The Lancastrians said, ‘It’s tinkers’; the 
Burgundians, ‘Ce sont des chaudronniers. In the course of two 
months and a half, thousands of people came to see the tent, and, 
as they all said exactly the same things and asked exactly the same 
questions, their visits were less amusing to me than to them.” 

The new comer painted more at Sens, than during any other 
equal period of his life, and several of these pictures were exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, London, where he has since been frequently 
represented. 

After the publication of the “ Painter's Camp,” and “ Thoughts 
about Art,” their author had about as much encouragement in liter- 
ature as he could reasonably desire. Editors of various periodicals 
asked him to contribute to their columns, and in response, he wrote 
articles, for the “ Fine Arts Quarterly Review,” the “ Fortnightly,” 
“Macmillan’s,” “ Cornhill,” and other magazines of the day. During 
the years 1866, 1867 and 1868, he was the regular art-critic on the 
“London Saturday Review:” he then resigned the position because 
he found the traveling to and fro between his home at Autun and 
the Royal Academy and the work altogether harassing to his health. 

Before progressing further with our biographical data, something 
ought to be said with regard to the “‘ Thoughts about Art.” Mr. 
Emerson has truthfully remarked that “there is always a selection in 
writers, and then a selection from the selection.” When in 1862 the 
“ Thoughts about Art ” was first published, it contained a consider- 
able amount of matter that has now disappeared in the revised edition. 
This matter for the most part comprised several criticisms of works 
of art which comparatively few readers outside of the London public: 
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were either likely to have seen, or perhaps cared anything about. 
There was much, too, in the volume, that was of solely temporary 
interest. One of the faults of authorship is that it is apt to produce 
too rapidly and to give to the world too many unripe products. 
This rule holds particularly true in the case of young writers, who, 
in their intense eagerness to hold the public, whose ear they have 
already caught, are led to say many things that, in after years, they 
will wish were unsaid. As it now stands, the “ Thoughts about Art”’ 
seems an almost perfect work of its kind; it has been pruned to a 
great advantage, much that was not worth saying and more that was 
not worth reading have been bodily taken out, and, on the whole, it 
is a new book which has deservedly supplanted an older one. 

In this noble volume, which is admirably adapted to give a whole- 
some stimulus to the taste for art and to place it in an intelligent and 
wise direction, Mr. Hamerton begins by recommending to capable 
artists the importance of their writing on art. “I do not,” he says, 
“argue that artists should write criticisms. It may be undesirable 
that painters should spend any of their time or energy in what would 
in their case be too likely to degenerate into personal recrimination. 
It is true that literary men attack each other’s works from behind the 
shelter of the anonymous, and a few of the best art criticisms are 
contributed to the periodicals by artists. But this is not a desirable 
direction for the talents of an artist who writes. His especial office 
with the pen is to contribute to the general enlightenment on the 
subject of art in its relation to nature, in ways which need not in- 
volve attacks on his living rivals.” The author fortifies his ground 
by some forcible illustrations, and then proceeds, in a style of pecu- 
liar fascination, to treat of the various methods of painting, of the 
relation between photography and painting, of the place of landscape 
painting amongst the fine arts, and of a score or more of allied topics. 

In the year 1864, Mr. Hamerton removed from Sens, and took a 
country house which suited him, in the basin of Autun. “It has,” 
he says, “a great deal of land attached to it, which is not in my oc- 
cupation. The farmer lives near me, and the only land I am troubled 
with is a large garden and a little wood, both bounded by a clear and 
rapid stream.” The town of Autun is still the place of Mr. Ham- 
erton’s residence, and the reader will find it beautifully described and 
illustrated in the “ Unknown River,” and also, to some extent, in 
“Round my House.” The following passage, taken from the 
“ Painter's Camp,” (enlarged edition) is worthy of quotation in this 
connection. 
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“ T have said that the boundary of my garden is a stream. Be- 
yond this is a broad meadow, and on the other side of the meadow a 
larger stream, called the Ternin, from which mine has been artificially 
detached. The Ternin is a great happiness to me, because full of 
picturesque subjects along its whole course, and also because there 
are some deep pools where I take a daily swim in summer. These 
two pleasures, swimming and the study of nature, were both very 
great ; but the question suggested itself whether it would not be also 
possible to make the little river yield a third delight. How if I could 
navigate it? Of course all my neighbors said that was totally impos- 
sible; that there were shallows, and snags, and turns, and tree trunks, 
and branches, and all manner of obstacles, . 

“The Ternin runs about four miles from my house to Autun, 
where it discharges itself into the Arroux. The Arroux descends in 
its turn to the Loire, which it meets at Digoin. The idea of con- 
necting myself with the great system of river navigation, of having 
access by water to the Loire, the Rhone, the Seine, was something 
inspiriting and magnificent.” 

In one of his chapters in the ‘“‘ Thoughts about Art,” Mr. Hamer- 
ton says; “ From the earliest dawn of any artistic perception in my 
mind, the merits of this art (etching) have always been sufficiently 
clear to me for a sincerely respectful appreciation of it; my first plate 
was etched in boyhood, and I have been attracted to the art ever 
since by those great and valuable qualities which, in their combina- 
tion, are quite peculiar to it. I may however confess, and do so 
willingly, that my respect for etching has always steadily increased 
in exact proportion with my knowledge of it, and has never been so 
great or so well founded as it is to-day.” These words are quite 
sufficient to show to the reader that Mr. Hamerton was justified in 
his attempt to lay before the public an authoritative treatise on the 
art of Etching. 

Having settled down in Autun, he experimented and wrote much 
on the subject ; and, in 1868, he gave to the public his “ Etching and 
Etchers.” It was a very sumptuous volume, and seemed to have 
been gotten up regardless of expense. Its chief merit was owing, 
not more to the reading matter that it contained, than to its small 
assemblage of original etchings, many of which possessed consider- 
able art value. The work was not stereotyped; only a limited 
edition was printed, and this was wholly exhausted in a brief space 
of time. 

Notwithstanding its cost, the work, in its original shape, exerted 
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powerful influence on the estimate of the art in England, where it is 
now much more generally understood and appreciated than it was 
formerly. In the present year a new edition of the “ Etching and 
Etchers” has appeared. In. one sense, it is almost a new work. 
Much of the extraneous and objectionable matter in the former 
edition has been removed; a host of errors have been rectified; and 
the book, taken as a whole, seems now to carry out more fully the 
purpose of itsauthor. Mr. Hamerton has arranged his matter in five 
books. The first discusses the process and qualities of the art, un- 
folds the needs and prerequisites of the etcher, and shows on what 
contingencies depends his success. The second, third and fourth 
books exhibit illustrations of the principles previously laid down, and 
furnish a glimpse of the work of the various schools of Art,—begin- 
ning with Diirer, of course, and closing with the later English artists. 
In the fifth book, the author writes of the interpreters of painting, 
and about copying in etching. 

So much may be termed introductory matter, to be read by every- 
body. The appendix, which follows, comprises “ practical notes ;” 
in other words, nearly fifty pages devoted wholly to an analysis of 
the methods of etching, by carefully reading which almost anybody, 
with a fair knowledge of and skill in drawing, may learn to etch after 
a fashion. A dozen plates, copied by the author from the originals 
of Rembrandt, Ostade, Callot, Zeeman, Turner, and others, add 
immensely to the beauty and utility of the volume. We have written 
this much of the work, because it is, in a certain degree, an artistic 
event, and, secondly, because it reminds us of what foreign artists 
have done and are doing in the way of etching, and of what our own 
artists have not attempted to do. 

Soon after the earlier publication of the “‘ Etching and Etchers,” 
Mr. Hamerton wrote “ The Etcher’s Hand-book” for the special use 
of artists; and in the same year (1868) appeared his “‘ Contemporary 
French Painters.” In the next year was published the “ Painting in 
France after the decline of Classicism.” The last two works named 
derived much worth from the series of etchings which they contained. 

Mr. Hamerton’s love of etching greatly interfered with, if indeed 
it did not detract from, his fondness for painting. During his resi- 
dence in Sens, he painted seven large landscapes, all of which were 
exhibited in London. These were ‘“‘ Ben Cruachan,” “ Kilchurn 
Castle,” “Crossing the Loch,” “ The Keeper’s Cottage,” “ The River 
Yonne,” “Sens from the Vineyards,’ and “ The Black Isles, Loch 
Awe.” While he was in the Highlands he painted several pictures of 
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moderate dimensions, faithful to the character of the scenery, but hard 
and dry in manner, and not at all popular. In fact, his early works 
were rather studies than pictures. Mr. Hamerton has exhibited, 
either as etcher or painter, at a private gallery of his own in London, 
at the Royal Academy, at the French Gallery in Pall Mall, at Man- 
chester, at Birmingham, and other places; but since he entered upon 
the duties of an art critic he has not much sought to exhibit in pub- 
lic. The best encouragement he ever had as an artist was the warm 
praise of Mr. Millais, who did not know Hamerton at that time, but 
expressed a great liking for Some of his early paintings. It may, 
perhaps, be deemed fortunate by the world at large that the gentle- 
man of whom we are writing was encouraged more as a writer than 
as an artist, and has consequently found his success in authorship. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hamerton still paints, and, as we learn, has 
scarcely ever worked more vigorously at practical art than he is 
doing in this present year. 

In 1869, he completed his “‘ Wenderholme,” a story of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. It was a much longer production than he really 
wished it to be, and was thus extended merely to suit the “three 
volume fancy”’ of his English publishers. The work did not meet 
with very flattering success, though in the public press we believe 
that it was favorably noticed. Mr. Hamerton purposes, at an early 
date, to prepare a new edition of this novel. It will be much 
abridged, though not mutilated, and will probably take the form 
which its author desired it to have from the first. 

In the following year, Mr. Hamerton founded the “ Portfolio,” a 
well-known artistic periodical now firmly established. He was aided 
in this somewhat daring enterprise by the senior partner of a firm in 
Fleet street, who is himself a cultivated lover of the picturesque. 
The idea and plan of the publication were Mr. Hamerton’s from the 
beginning. The “ Portfolio” has made the subject of etching a 
special and prominent one, and has done much to foster and advance 
the practice of this beautiful art by giving commissions to many of 
the best workmen of the day. It has been steadily improving during 
the last few years, and has gradually increased its circulation. 

Several of Mr. Hamerton’s more recent works first appeared seri- 
ally in the pages of the “ Portfolio.” First among these was “ The 
Unknown River: an Etcher’s Voyage of Discovery.” An enthu- 
siastic critic, after reading this volume, once said: “ Wordsworth 
might like to come back to earth for a summer, and voyage with 
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readers, we think, have been similarly affected by the book. In the 
first place, the very title itself is charming, and it seems to say to the 
heart that, this is the very voyage the latter has always been yearn- 
ing for. When,a little later on, the reader is told that the “ unknown 
river” is the Arroux, that it winds along in the eastern highlands of 
France and empties into the Loire, he is somewhat indisposed to be- 
lieve it. If one should say that the prose narrative is a poem from 
beginning to end, he would not be very far from the truth. The 
author is here taking a delicious journey, the most delicious, perhaps, 
ever taken by a poet, painter, advemturer, these three all in one. 
But this journey, and the story of it, is quite indescribable. In the 
opening chapter, the ‘‘ Unknown River” is a small brook over which 
a certain dog, Tom, can leap at a bound; in the concluding chapter, 
it is a broad and stately river. Between these two “ points, we have 
voyaged many days and nights; now slowly, a mile a day; now 
swiftly on wheels, boat and traveler in a spring cart, past such 
tangles of tree and rock as even Hamerton could not wind through 
by water; now by lamplight, a lantern being fixed in the prow, and 
every tiny leaf, and spray, and thread of stalk, flashing out like silver 
tracery on each side of the narrow green corridor through which the 
boat glided:—now by twilight through smooth reaches, and broad 
still pools; now among rough boulders and rapid currents where 
the waters ‘hissed and twisted like serpents;’ now through dark 
galleries where no land could be seen, only close locked boughs over- 
head and on each side ; now between shores bright with heath and 
fern and broom, and shaded by gigantic oaks and chestnuts, and silent 
in uninhabited loneliness; now past hamlets which have not been 
touched or changed for five hundred years ; now past old cities, half 
ruin, half town, where Gauls and Romans fought great useless 
fights a long time ago; indeed, we do not know how many days 
and nights we have journeyed, for it is one of Hamerton’s sweet bits 
of wisdom not to tell us. It is, perhaps, the greatest charm of his 
style, and in this is close kinship to the charm of an etching, that the 
effects are produced by few touches; no wearying details; hint and 
suggestion being set so clearly before fancy, that the picture is filled out 
instantaneously, involuntarily, almost unconsciously.” This charm- 
ing prose-poem is embellished by thirty-seven etchings from the au- 
thor’s own hand. To endeavor to point out their excellences would 
be quite a work of supererogation. However, to show that they 
ought to contain excellences we have simply to record the musical 
titles of a few of them: “On the Ternin,” “ Pré Charmoy, Autun’ 
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(the author’s place of residence), “ Millery,” “ Towers of Autun,” 
“ Genetoie,” “ The Bridge of Toulon,”’—such are some of them. The 
pictures were etched from nature on the spot, so that we get in them 
all the truth and vivacity of out-of-door sketches. 

The other volumes have originated in the pages of the “ Portfo- 
lio;” namely, the “Chapters on Animals,” illustrated with etchings 
by Bodmer and Veyrassat, and “ The Sylvan Year,” illustrated by the 
author and other artists. The “ Chapters on Animals ” may properly 
be called a choice book, and one, certainly, which no trainer of ani- 
mals, no whipper-in of a kennel, no master of fox-hounds, no equine 
parson, could have written. It required as its author a quick and 
sharp observer of nature, who had lived with and loved animal nature, 
and made friends and companions of the horse, the dog and the bird. 
Mr. Hamerton has a curious sympathy with the “ painful mystery of 
brute creation,” as the lamented Dr. Arnold was wont totermit. He 
recognizes the beauty and the burden of that life which is bounded by 
so fine and sensitive a mortality. He finds in the uses of the domestic 
animal something supplementary to his own manhood, and which de- 
velops both the head and heart of the good master. While turning 
over the pages of the volume, one is reminded of Montaigne whom we 
always associate with his cat; and never more will one hear the name 
of Hamerton without thinking of that little polished skull of the terrier 
which he has preserved for so many years in love of the creatures 
whom God has made but little lower than man. 

Mr. Hamerton’s purpose in writing “ The Sylvan Year,” was to 
exhibit the value of external nature as a refreshment, to a spirit 
which, though it has suffered greatly, has still strength enough to 
take a hearty and healthy interest in everything that comes within 
the circle of its observation. In order to carry out his plan, he in- 
troduces in his narrative several fictitious personages and an element 
of human interest. He has previously made himself familiar with 
the “Obermann” of De Senancour, a creation once quite popular 
during the earlier part of the present century, and from it has bor- 
rowed, or rather found, the type of his principal character. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the reader derives similar impressions 
from the “ Sylvan Year” and the “Obermann.” On the contrary, 
we find in the latter that ennui is the dominant note, while in the 
former it is the feeling of refreshment from external nature. 

At once we are introduced to a fictitious personage,—really the 
author,—named Raoul Dubois, and his son Alexis, who are on the 
point of retiring to an old woodland estate in a valley known as the 
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Val Sainte Veronique. They go thither, not to pass time in the for- 
ests like animals, but in search of some light of culture to brighten 
the sylvan year. One of the first occupations of the twain, after their 
arrival in the Val, is to make an excursion, “ something like the out- 
line of a pear, and so getting home again about dinner time.” The 
route lies through a tangled gnarl of forest twigs, reminding the trav- 
eler of that frightful picture in Dante’s Inferno of the suffering hu- 
man trees. Deeper and deeper they go into the groves, noting the 
slope of the neighboring hill, the phenomenon of the adhesion of 
dead leaves, the analogies in human affairs, the wonderful variety of 
color, and so forth. It is the author, as we have said, who speaks 
through the mysterious note book of Raoul Dubois; and whoever has 
read the “ Intellectual Life” will find many of its thoughts and fan- 
cies reéxpressed in the later volume. We are told that culture is 
obtainable from favorable companionship. “ It is the misfortune of 
public education,” says Hamerton, “ that our sons are separated from 
us in their youth and delivered into the hands of teachers who, how- 
ever conscientious they may be, can not, in the nature of things, take 
that earnest and complete interest in their whole mental and physical 
well-being which incessantly occupies the mind of every father who 
is worthy of the name. The society of people who live with nature, 
though it may be wanting in the variety of thought and experi- 
ence that we find only in great cities, has always some element of 
interest.” 

Mr. Hamerton, in selecting as a theme the “‘ Sylvan Year,” showed 
fine wisdom; but had he written about it in a heavier and more 
scientific way, we are fain to believe that the book would have been 
unpardonably dull. A lover of nature as well as an intelligent ob- 
server of her myriad and constantly shifting manifestations, he has 
touched upon nothing in these pages without making it to appear beau- 
tiful: in barren and waste places, as it were, he has found splendor, 
and the thoughts which he has indited remind us of the scintillations 
of that mind who found truth in trees, and wisdom in the grassy 
fields. Like his “Intellectual Life,” it contains golden grain upon 
every page. 

Mr. Hamerton has also published in the “ Portfolio * biographies 
of Etty and Constable, which will ultimately reappear in book form. 
He is now engaged in writing a “ Life of Turner,” which will be pub- 
lished early next year. 

The most successful, the most widely-known, and in very many 
respects the best of Mr. Hamerton’s books is the “ Intellectual Life,” 
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which was published in 1873. Some idea of its popularity may be 
inferred from the fact that it has been twelve times reprinted, and is 
still selling, both in England and America. In this country it has 
proven to be a great favorite, particularly amongst young men, and 
has, we believe, sold even better than it has across the water. Such 
success as this is richly merited. Everybody knows the secret of the 
charm of the “ Intellectual Life,”—namely, that it is vitalized with 
truth, and is helpful in its relation to humanity. We can not conceive 
of any human mind, born with the irresistible instincts toward the 
intellectual life, that would not find, in the volume, not only ample 
food for deep reflection, but also living waters of the sweetest conso- 
lation and encouragement. Mr. Hamerton inscribed his “ Intellectual 
Life” to his wife. The words read so exquisitely, and so admirably 
depict the character of their writer, that to omit to quote them in 
this connection would be quite unjust. ‘‘ We have shared together 
many hours of study, and you have been willing, at the cost of much 
patient labor, to cheer the difficult paths of intellectual toil by the 
unfailing sweetness of your beloved companionship. It seems to me 
that all those things which we have learned together are doubly my 
own; whilst those other studies which I have pursued in solitude 
have never yielded me more than a maimed and imperfect satisfac- 
tion. The dream of my life would be to associate you with all I do 
if that were possible; but since the ideal can never be wholly realized, 
let me at least rejoice that we have been so little separated, and that 
the subtle influence of your finer taste and more delicate perception 
is ever, like some penetrating perfume, in the whole atmosphere 
around me.” 

In 1875, Mr. Hamerton published a boy’s book entitled “ Harry 
Blount,” which has had a fair sale on both sides of the water. His 
last book, bearing the somewhat attractive name of “ Round my 
House: Notes of Rural Life in France in Peace and War,” was 
published in 1876. Although a very recent production and already 
familiar, probably to hundreds of readers, we think that some further 
mention of the work will prove of interest to such as have not yet 
felt inclined to take it up. The book opens as follows : 

“It happened a good many years ago that my wife and I set off 
on a tour in search of a house. I wanted a fine climate, or at least a 
climate in which I could count upon fine summers, and scenery inter- 
esting enough and sufficiently varied, for a landscape painter to work 
happily in it without going very far from his own home. My wife, 
on her part, though quite willing to let me have my way in the choice 
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of climate and scenery, had also requirements of her own with regard 

to housekeeping. We had lived together in a very beautiful but very 

out-of-the-way place in the Highlands of Scotland, where we were 

literally twelve miles from a lemon, and forty from the nearest hair- 
dresser; whilst at certain seasons of the year there was not (in 
activity at least) such a functionary as a butcher in the whole 
country. Here we had learned the lesson, which nobody ever does 
learn except from actual experience, that a too distant retirement 
from the conveniences of civilized life, far from being favorable to 
projects of economy (as the inhabitants of large towns sometimes 
imagine) is on the contrary a cause of incessant expenditure, as 
unsatisfactory as it is unavoidable, unless, indeed, you choose to 
submit to the privations of a Highland shepherd, and live upon 
oatmeal and diseased meat. I was the more willing to conform to 
my wife’s housekeeping requirements, that I had“observed for my 
own part how a life far from conveniences invades and breaks up the 
time of the master of the house, how he has always to be looking 
after details, which a lady can scarcely attend to, and has to sacrifice 
time in frequent journeys to the distant town, all which may be rather 
pleasant than otherwise for men who are without occupation, but is 
vexatious in the extreme to the artist or homme de lettres. Inaword, 
the sort of life which we were determined to avoid was what may be 
called the colonia/—that life which is led in its full perfection by the 
holder of a sheep-run in New Zealand. On the other hand, I had 
never been able to share the spirit of resignation with which so many 
landscape painters submit to pass their days in the streets of cities, 
without ever seeing a blue or a purple hill in the distance, or having 
any more direct impression of sunset splendors than what is to be 
gained by observing that the chimney-pots of the opposite houses 
look somewhat redder than usual.” 

After a long search “ by rail and diligence,’’ the couple arrived at 
“an ancient city, built on a hill which rises between a much steeper 
hill and a flat plain.” There were several fine estates in the plain and 
the “ most beautiful of these estates belonged to a man who lived at 
a distance, and, consequently, the house upon it was uninhabited 
A charming trout stream ran through the property, -and another 
smaller stream, derived from it, bounded the garden, which was large 
and shady, with broad walks, terraces, and bowers, and a wood of its 
own with winding paths, and rustic seats in nooks so retired that 
nothing was to be seen from them but wood and meadow, and nothing 

-heard but the ripple of the swiftly running clear rivulet. The house 
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was like a shooting or fishing lodge on a small scale, but the space 
in it had been economized to the utmost, and the rooms were cleverly 
arranged. There was stabling for eight horses (much more than we 
needed) and the only inconvenience was that the farm buildings were 
too near. The farm was let already to a respectable old peasant, so 
that we had no trouble with land, an encumbrance which I have nei- 
ther time nor inclination to undertake. Farming is a noble and ne- 
cessary work, but it is not for students and artists. Only the farmer 
can farm profitably, and in France he manages it by incessant toil 
and a wonderful sobriety, frugality, self-denial. It was sweet to me 
to be once again in a land of hills and trout streams, and my fellow- 
traveler approved of the little house ; so we took it, on a short lease, 
which has been renewed since more than once. Afterwards we mi- 
grated to another house on the same estate, larger but more prosaic, 
and farther from the stream.” 

Thus the house was found; and whoever wishes to learn more 
about it, will need simply to take a night train from Paris, or Lyons, 
or Geneva, or the morning train from Venice, and get out at Pré 
Charmoy, Autun. Having quietly settled down in his rural nest, 
Mr. Hamerton next busies himself about his surroundings, and, in the 
successive chapters of his book, writes of country society in France, 
of the rural nobility, of money matters, of manners and customs, 
of households and servants, and of other closely allied topics. His 
talks are altogether charming to those who like to obtain pleasant 
views of their neighbors and to think well rather than ill of them. 
But one ought not to begin the volume with a mind full of mistaken 
ideas ; as for instance, he must not have measured French civilization 
and culture by their conformity to those of England or the United 
States. He, however, who is fond of seeing French life and charac- 
ter not exactly from the Frenchman’s point of view, but from that 
of an adopted citizen, an Englishman thoroughly imbued with French 
feeling, and in his practices largely conformed to French customs,— 
who looks always to see the good in his neighbors, and always is glad 
not to see the evil—will find a picture of French life, in “ Round my 
House,” that will be to him both a surprise and a charm. 

Such readers, indeed, will learn,—and perhaps for the first time, 
—that Paris is not all of France; that there is a simple rural life; 
that it is less invaded by the fashion and the exhibitory expenditures 
of the cities than that of our own rural districts: that the imbibing 
spirituous liquors does not always mean drunkenness ; that households 
are managed with an economy and a simplicity exceptional even in a 
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New England village ; that, in brief, it is not so much the French- 
man as the foreigner who makes Paris what it is. Setting aside the 
“Intellectual Life,” as being, in one sense, a book incomparable 
with others, we are tempted to look upon “ Round my House” as 
the best and ripest literary production of its author. 

This completes the list of books written by Mr. Hamerton, all of 
which we may say are equally familiar to both English and American 
readers. In 1866, a second edition of “ A Painter’s Camp ” abridged, 
was published by Macmillan and Co., London; and in the follow- 
ing year the Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, introduced the au- 
thor to our public, by printing an American edition of the same work. 
Since that time, Messrs. Roberts Brothers have been the regular and 
authorized publishers of all of Mr. Hamerton’s writings. 

Mr. Hamerton has been the recipient of several distinguished 
honors. In the year 1872, he was elected honorary member of the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, in London, in acknowledgment of the 
value of his writings on art. It merits to be said, in passing, that 
this association is composed of the leading collections in the English 
metropolis, and that it elects very few honorary members. He has 
also been elected honorary member of the Belgian Etching Club, and 
member of the Société Eduenne in France. The Liverpool Fine Arts 
Club offered, a short time ago, to entertain Mr. Hamerton at a pub- 
lic dinner; but as yet the proposal has not been accepted. It will 
then be seen that whatever merits there are in Mr. Hamerton’s work 
have been very kindly and liberally acknowledged. To the Amer- 
ican public in particular he has oftentimes expressed his gratitude, 
for the cordial encouragement which he has received, and admits that 
it has certainly enabled him to work more fruitfully than he could 
have done without it. Outside of his immediate family he has few 
relatives. His guardian died in 1861; her sister is still living at an 
advanced age. He, an only child, and early left an orphan, owes 
more to these sisters than he can ever tell. Toward both the living 
and the dead, he cherishes the most profound and reverent gratitude 
and love. 

As we have already remarked, Mr. Hamerton and his family have 
resided since 1864, in the vicinity of Autun. The ancient town and 
its environs are much frequented by antiquarians, on account of the 
precious marbles, bronzes, statues, and mosaics which are fre- 
quently found in its soil. Here, by the picturesque Arroux, frag- 
ments of Roman wall, rugged and venerable, stand yet with rich 
branches, heavy with foliage, hanging and drooping toward the stream. 
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Towers rise here and there; and one arch of the grand old medizval 
cathedral remains. The etcher could not have a more attractive field 
than this dilapidated town. 

Mr. Hamerton’s habits of life are quiet and regular in the extreme, 
He generally employs the early hours of the morning for literary 
composition, and reserves several of the best and lightest hours of 
the day clear for practical art. Towards evening he has another lit- 
erary sitting, after which he dines with his family. He has wisely 
given up all literary work at night. Once in a while, for the sake of 
recreation, he takes a run to Paris, or London, or Switzerland: but 
even these, visits are turned to good account, and amid exercise he 
picks up a good many grains of knowledge. His republican sympa- 
thies are very strong; and he has watched the political events of 
Europe and America with profound interest, and a strong faith in the 
growth of liberal principles and institutions. Mr. Hamerton’s gen- 
eral appearance is singularly attractive. In person he is well formed 
and athletic, with a noble head, regular features, a clear and pene- 
trating eye, and a fine beard, which is worn full. The type of his 
features is decidedly American, rather than English, and his counte- 
nance is strongly suggestive of that of George Macdonald, if, indeed, 
it can not be said to resemble the latter. 

Some critics have made what they term Mr. Hamerton’s “ versa- 
tility ” almost a reproach; but the truth is, he could never have done 
so much work without the relief of a change of occupation. He has 
often tried, (we state this fact for the special benefit of literary men) 
in times of pressure, to do more writing by writing all day, but has 
invariably found that he did not increase the quantity by increasing 
the time. He has often questioned whether these critics would have 
him always writing one book over and over again in different forms? 
He seeks to vary the substance of his books both for his own sake and 
for the reader’s. Again, the change of occupation is not quite so 
absolute as some critics seem to think. For instance, from painting 
to etching, a painter who takes up the etching needle varies his occu- 
pation but does not take up a trade for which he is unprepared. His 
education as a painter has fitted him for etching by teaching him 
drawing, light and shade, and composition. There is even a close 
connection between writing and painting—so close indeed that one 
eminent painter remarked once, that they were virtually the same 
thing. In Mr. Hamerton’s writings there is a great deal which is the 
direct outcome of his practice of art and study of nature. 

As a painter, Mr. Hamerton works seriously only in oil, though 
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for studies he makes use of water-colors occasionally. An article on 
two pictures of his appeared in Macmillan's Magazine for June, 1863. 
It was not altogether favorable, but eminently just. We quote as 
follows: 

“The pictures are both large oil pictures—seven feet by three— 
painted last year. The first is named ‘ Ben Cruachan, with clouds 
rising—Morning’; the second, ‘A Gamekeeper’s Cottage, Loch Awe 
side.’ The former is the more attractive picture, especially in tone 
of color. It was painted mainly with the view of expressing the 
relation between the illuminated mountain and the intense depth of 
the lake. Without making any effort at describing it,—an effort at 
word-painting such as Mr. Hamerton in one chapter of his book has 
shown to be always unsatisfactory in comparison with form-painting, 
—I would note down, as the merits which he shows in both pictures, 
a general character of breadth and largeness of system; the look of 
size, distance, and light; and chiefly the aim at obtaining, as nearly 
as may be, true relations of light and color with specific expression 
in the objects. To aim at true relations Mr. Hamerton avowedly 
sacrifices minor truths on occasion; and he modifies the size, position, 
etc., of his objects, not recklessly but freely, as the picture appears to 
him to require. In both of these points he assumes a license to which 
an artist is undoubtedly entitled,—which indeed he is bound to exer- 
cise as one of the acts which divides paintership from studentship; 
any professional man who sticks so close to the letter as to deny 
himself a conscious and unstinted though always cautious exercise 
of this license confesses himself thereby to be in leading-strings. 
However, it can hardly be said that Mr. Hamerton succeeds in mak- 
ing of his subjects pictures rather than studies; they are studies 
intelligently controlled in the direction of pictorial results, but not 
thorough pictures as yet. Perhaps their leading deficiency in this 
respect is a lack of anything like the feeling of association; the 
scenes look as if they had no history save that of morning, noon, 
afternoon, evening, and night ; cloud and sunshine; wind, rain, and 
fair weather; cold and hot. To put this forward as an objection 
raises a question, on both sides of which much may no doubt be 
said. I will not venture to discuss it, for to give a fair analysis of 
the nature, and influence on the human mind of what is termed 
association, would cover a considerable area in metaphysics, to which 
an art critic may be content to confess himself unequal. I will only 
say that some landscapes, those probably, of all the greatest men, 
seem to depend upon association for no small part of their power 
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and beauty; and that, to my perception, these landscapes of Mr. 
Hamerton do not. For some executive defects, such as opaqueness 
of light and of handling, and scantiness of form in the foregrounds, 
he is probably his own most persistent critic.” 

This sharp review appeared as we have said, some thirteen years 
ago, and since then it is reasonable to suppose that Mr. Hamerton 
has made some progress. In the present year, critics speak of him 
in a way decidedly more favorable. The London Times, on the 29th 
of January, 1876, thus said: 

“ The facility and success of Mr. Hamerton in combining the skill 
of an accomplished painter’with that of the accomplished writer on 
art, make up together something so unique that we were at first 
tempted to regret the generous purpose of the present volume. The 
enthusiastic artist and art critic seldom passes with effect to the point 
of view of the politician and the social philosopher. He commonly 
descries on every side some form of a Philistinism which he would 
willingly excite the whole ‘cultured’ world to extirpate. But the 
soundness of Mr. Hamerton’s judgment and the accuracy of his 
observation in common things have happily survived his high artistic 
cultivatidn.” 

On looking back over the forty odd years of his life, Mr. Hamer- 
ton has not to regret much loss of time through carelessness or indo- 
lence; but he has lost much time in making experiments on his own 
powers and on the public taste. ‘He has often wasted time, particu- 
larly in art, by attempting things for which he was not then fully 
qualified, and by ot attempting things which he could have done 
easily and well. He lost a great deal of time in Scotland by strug- 
gling against the inconveniences of a bad climate. He has spent,— 
not lost,—considerable time in technical investigations about the 
processes used in etching and painting. We are here reminded that 
some critics have said that Mr. Hamerton has written about many 
subjects, but isdeepin none. True, he has dived pretty deep into 
artistic matters, and has certainly gone farther in the study of etching 
and of some departments of painting, than any other critic. The 
essential peculiarity of his position as a writer on art, is that he has 
always accompanied his critical work by private observations and 
experiment. The appendix to the new edition of “ Etching and 
Etchers,” is an example of this; but he has also made experimental 
investigations in painting. 

Mr. Hamerton is as much at home with French art and artists as 
he is with the English ; and he has always regarded this double cul- 
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tivation as an immense advantage to him, as it has constantly afforded 
him opportunity of comparison. In early life, he was much under the 
influence of Mr. Holman Hunt and Mr. Ruskin; but their influence 
ceased to affect his work about the year 1862, and has not affected 
it since. He is ready to say of himself that he was quite out of Pre- 
Raphaelitism in 1863. 

Mr. Hamerton seems not to belong, at present, to any definite 
school of art, or to follow any particular leader. In painting, he aims 
to be as broadly comprehensive as possible; in etching he tries to 
select well, and to omit and sacrifice what ought to be omitted and 
sacrificed in that art. In literature, he endeavors to write clearly and 
readily, and is always very careful,—especially so in his later works, 
—not to go beyond the limits of what he has really learned or ob- 
served. It is probably to the observation of these very simple rules 
that he owes the considerable degree of success which his books and 
other writings have attained both in England and America, and 
among these writings we must not omit to include the able and in- 
teresting papers on European art matters which Mr. Hamerton, as a 
regular contributor, has furnished to the pages of this Review. 

Of all the English writers on art, Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Hamerton 
are undoubtedly the two whose writings are, to-day, doing the most 
good. They both possess unusual qualifications for the work, and 
both hold sound views as to the real nature and function of Art — 
that she is neither the handmaid of religion nor of science nor of med- 
icine nor of law, but that she has a specific aim of her own,—to give 
the highest possible pleasure to the greatest possible number. 
Looking closer at Mr. Hamerton, we find that he has not Ruskin’s 
poetical power nor his brilliancy of style; but it is not the least ex- 
travagant to say that his expressed views and opinions have probably 
done as much gooc in the direct service of art as any books ever 
written. 





























FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE RESTORATION. 


OWEVER little they may know of the facts attending the 
fall of the First Empire, fewcan fail to understand some- 
thing of the hopes that had birth, and the wrath that was 
aroused in 1814, at the sound of the sonorous word “ Restora- 
tion!’’ Ardent Royalists awaited the re-establishment of an abso- 
lute monarchy, with parliaments, privileged classes, a State Church, 
and religious intolerance. The cautious monarch who succeeded 
Napoleon, in spite of the indifference with which all dogmas inspired 
him, could not refuse to grant to the “ Legitimists,” * who welcomed 
with such sincere enthusiasm the return of a“ son of Saint Louis,” 
the abolition of divorce, and the re-establishment of Church and State. 
But he nevertheless gave the Protestants liberty to exercise their 
religion, continued to allow the Jews all of the rights which the 
Revolution had accorded them, and refused to restore to the clergy 
and nobility the privileges they so bitterly regretted. In fact, he 
gave France a Constitution, which in the days of Austerlitz and 
Wagram, would have been considered as a work of “ Jacobin,” the 
name often given to the prudent and spiritual Louis XVIII., by the 
friends of his brother, the Count d’Artois, in their orthodox cabals. 
These results of the Restoration were not those which its 
adversaries feared, nor did they at all meet the expectations of its 
most impetuous partisans. The latter class not only included in 
its ranks the ignorant and fanatical Nodereaux, who formed the 
“ Chambre Introuvable” of the Second Restoration, but it congrat- 
ulated itself upon having in its midst popular writers like the Vis- 
count Chateaubriand, thinkers like the Viscount? Bonald, and theolo- 
gians such as the Abbé Lammenais. It is certain that, while under 
the Empire the defenders of Catholicism were few and isolated, the 
Restoration saw the rise of a school called the “ theological,” or the 
“ ultramontane ” which has since achieved great power, but whose true 
appellation is “catholic”; and it is a notable fact that its members 
were generally found among the laity. 
1 This word, which since then has played such an important part, was first used at this period, 
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THE SCHOOL OF LAMMENAIS. 


Chateaubriand and Bonald* had been too intimately connected 
with the Empire to appear as acceptable leaders at this period of the 
exaltation of party standards. Lammenais, on the other hand, be- 
longed to that old Celtic province which had braved the formidable 
Republic of Terror in all of its power; and he, whose writings were 
regarded with uneasiness by the Imperial censorship, seemed by his 
great talents, his passionate impetuosity, the vehemence of his char- 
acter, and his exclusive and positive spirit, destined to become the 
soul of the school whose aim was the restoration of old institutions. 
We say chief of the school and not of the party, for he was too sincere 
to lend himself to that system of calculations and concessions charac- 
teristic of parties. 

The liberals of the Restoration committed a grave error in giving 
the name of Jesuit to a priest entirely incapable of following the line 
of conduct, at that time, pursued by the skillful followers of Ignatius 
Loyola. But this incapacity for understanding the practical work- 
ings of parties, made him quite at home in the province of theories, 
where nothing impedes the soaring of imagination, where the prac- 
tical never interferes with logic, and where we can destroy and recon- 
struct societies at ease—a pastime eminently French. 

It was not reasonable to expect from a man of this character the 
conciliatory views which the Abbé Froyssinous, pacific disciple of 
the Cartesian theologians of the seventeenth century, had declared 
under the Empire in his apologetical sermons on the “ Defence of 
Christianity,” which appeared during the Restoration,—sermons to 
the remembrance of which he owed the title of Bishop of Hermopolis 
(1822), of Grand Master of the University, and finally of Min- 
ister of Public Worship (1824-28). Between the “ Defence” and the 
“ Essay on Religious Indifference ” (1817-1823), there is in reality an 
abyss. For the celebrated theologians of the seventeenth century, 
for Bossuet as well as Fenelon, “ philosophy ” paved the way to faith ; 
and “natural religion,” in spite of its deficiencies and obscurities, 
was considered the basis of “revealed religion.”” A great writer, 
Pascal,’ and a learned bishop, Huet,* had endeavored to show that 


! The first had once been in the diplomatic corps, and the latter had belonged to the 
Imperial University. 

* Pensces. Faugére's edition, 1844. It is well known, as Cousin proved in 1842, that the 
old editions can not be relied upon. 

® Traité de la faiblesse de lesprit humain, 1723. A posthumous work published without 
the name of the author, 
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philosophical skepticism was the best preparation for Catholicism ; 
but the Jansenism of Pascal caused it to be regarded with suspicion by 
the orthodox school, and the Bishop of Avranches, a worldly prelate, 
fond of paradoxes,’ had never been considered as an oracle by French 
theologians. 

But if Lammenais was not “a genius’’* like Pascal, if he had not 
the vast knowledge of the Bishop of Avranches, he had a remarkable 
conviction wanting in the egotistical and ambitious author of the 
“Genius of Christianity ;’’ he possessed also powers as an orator, too 
often spoiled by his declamation, which the obscure metaphysician 
of the “ Primitive Legislation” did not possess; and to these he 
added a gloomy and powerful imagination which vividly represented 
to him the extreme consequences of the doctrines of his adversaries, 
and which in his warfare with them, made him sincerely believe 
that he was preserving ‘society and the world from the greatest 
misfortunes. 

His contemporaries were not inappreciative, and no sooner had the 
first volume of his “‘ Essay on Indifference in the Matter of Religion” 
(1817-1823) appeared, than the Catholics conferred upon him the 
high-sounding name of the “last of the Fathers of the Church.” But 
in this pretended defender of the faith, one could recognize the old 
disciple of Jean Jacques Rousseau, who, even while combating, had 
remained faithful to his spirit of passionate exaggeration; one could 
already discern, without difficulty, a Tertullian or an Origen, one of 
those spirits who, in the West as in the East, seem to accept a doc- 
trine only to impress upon it the seal of their violent and powerful . 
personality. The “ Essay”’ presents in fact a new Catholicism, which 
tries to impose upon the Church a philosophy, and a system, alike in 
boldness, and if not compromising, at least apologetical. 

The Gallican, like the Orthodox Church, was not hostile to the 
philosophy which had given such important aid to the ancient apol- 
ogists in their war against Greco-Roman polytheism. In the middle 
ages, Aristotle, in spite of tendencies in his teachings so widely differ- 
ing from those of Christianity, had become, to the University of Paris, 
as to the rest of Europe, a veritable oracle for theologians. When 
Cartesianism triumphed, Descartes was assigned the place formerly 
accorded to Aristotle, whose philosophy had become better known 
in the Renaissance. But Lammenais, who regarded the doctrines of 
the seventeenth century and the French Revolution as the legitimate 


? It has been said that in his Demonstratio Evangelica, he demonstrated only science. 
* Chateaubriand. 
VOL. Il.—51 
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inheritors of Cartesian “rationalism,” saw in philosophy but a pre- 
paration for skepticism and political anarchy. The individual—he 
reasoned—can not arrive at any certitude. Descartes’ rule of “ evi- 
dence”’ is a pitfall and a lie. The senses mislead us; consciousness is 
not more reliable ; reason ought to inspire us with still greater distrust, 
for in the first place she operates only on given facts which are fur- 
nished us by our senses and consciousness. And what is her mode of 
operation? What guarantee have we of the legitimacy of her acts? 
Do we not see her constantly deducing contrary results from the same 
principle, or identical results from different principles ? 

In this reasoning, we recognize the polemics of the skeptics, already 
presented with so much talent in the Greek schools,’ but which had no 
influence upon Pascal, and could not overcome the scruples of the sev- 
enteenth century. But Lammenais had no more desire than Pascal, 
to delivet his soul to the monster of skepticism. According to him, 
authority can rescue us from doubt. When our fellow-beings have 
sanctioned our perceptions and individual conclusions by their words, 
we can believe in the existence of the physical world, and in moral 
order. We are far from Pascal, and vaster horizons open before our 
eyes. Tothe author of “ des Pensées,” “authority ” is that revelation 
which the world has never been without, and which has developed 
itself without substantial change, gradually, as the education of the 
human race progressed through different stages; first patriarchal, then 
Mosaic, finally Catholic. To make the two authorities which he 
recognizes—Revelation and human experience—accord, Lammenais is 
obliged to suppose a chimerical identity in their teachings. Humanity 
has always recognized the existence of a Supreme God ; intelligences 
in the service of the power that governs the world; spirits good and 
bad, a heaven and a hell, etc. In his writings on Isis and Osiris, 
addressed to a priestess of Delphi, does not Plutarch say that gods 
are everywhere the same,—that is to say, forces obeying a superior 
power, only called by other names, and revered differently by dif- 
ferent peoples? In prostrating themselves before the altars of Zeus 
and Ahura-Mazda, Greece and Persia attested in their own way the 
existence of this supreme power. As errors are but incomplete per- 
ceptions of that which is true,’ so these false religions are but imper- 


' See Saisset. Le Scepticism d’Anésidéme, Pascal, Kant, Paris. 1863. 

2 This idea was the basis of Cousin’s ‘‘ Eclectisme,” under the Restoration. ‘“ There is 
not,” says he, “and there can not be an absolutely false Philosophy, for the author of such a 
system could not place himself beyond his own thought, that is to say, beyond humanity.” 
(“ Fragments philosophiques,” 1826). There was, thus, it seems, a tendency then to give 
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fect impressions of religious truth.’ Is not Brahminism a simple 
alteration of primitive religion, Mahometism of the religion of Moses, 
and heresy, of Roman Catholicism? But the Supreme Head, in- 
visible before Christianity ; always present, and everywhere invoked, 
in spite of being continually ignored and disobeyed; had now as its 
organ the Church, sole, holy, catholic and apostolic, speaking by 
its infallible head, the Pope, the authority in person, the incarnate 
iaw—in one word, the vicar of God. Healone was judge of the legiti- 
macy and illegitimacy of political powers, by him kings and peoples 
were upheld. This Catholicism, truly universal because it embraced 
all ages and all places, and which could not cease to exist for a mo- 
ment without leaving man in the depths of skepticism, did not seem 
without peril to the ancient Gallicans,” accustomed to see in the 
religions of antiquity only the “worship of devils.”* It seemed to 


them that the Church was reduced to a secondary position, in pro- 
claiming only the general faith of nations. Lammenais, with that 
good faith which inspires orators, among whom the spirit of phi- 
losophy is but little developed, was subject to the mysterious influ- 
ence of a principle which was destined to place humanity above the 
Church, and finally, Religion, as he understood it, above Christianity 


itself. The “ Essay on Indifference,” contained in germ the book 
entitled “ Z’Humanité,” by Pierre Leroux. 

The ardent author of the “‘ Essay” was better able to assume the 
offensive, than to defend himself against adversaries for whose talents 
and courage he had but little respect. The Gallican Church with its 
bishops chosen since the Restoration from the nobles devoted to the 
Bourbons, and a clergy which had submitted with such resignation to 
the more or less “ schismatic” decrees of Napoleon,‘ seemed to him 
but an assemblage of servile priests, egotistical, worldly, and incapa- 
ble of understanding the grandeur of the catholic spirit. While in 
journals such as the “ Quotidienne,” or the “ Drapeau Blanc,” he 
made warfare upon the partisans of constitutional monarchy, he did 
not spare those who wished to impose limits to the omnipotence of ; 


; 
amnesty to the past, a tendency without limit, with Hegel, who affirmed that “ All that is 
real, is rational.” 

? Cousin curiously enough says the same: “ What is the fault of Philosophy? It is in 
having considered one side alone. There is no false system, but many incomplete. (“ Frag- 
ments philosophiques.” 1826.) 

* See Boyer, ‘‘ Examen des doctrines de M. de Lammenais.” Paris, 1834. 

* Even in the seventeenth century the learned Jesuit, Baltus, tries to prove to Fonte. 
nelle that they speak by oracles! (“ Reponse a I’histoire des oracles,” Strasbourg, 1708. ) 

* See Lanfrey’s “ Napoleon I.” 
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the papal power. Already ultramontane under the Empire,’ he con- 
tinued his controversy against Gallicanism* with such ardor that he 
drew upon himself the anger of the civil power and the censure of the 
Archbishop of Paris, Hyacinth de Quélen, a native of Brittany, who 
was not more than himself exempt from the stubbornness attributed 
to the Celtic race. Without taking into consideration the immense 
difference in talents, the position of the priest was better than that 
of the Archbishop. The latter, devoted to an unlimited monarchy, 
would have been greatly embarrassed in presenting the Pope as the 
constitutional head of a purely aristocratic church, if the traditions 
of the Gallican Church, particularly since the accession of the Bour- 
bons, and the example of Bossuet, had not accustomed the bishops of 
the period to contradictions with which one can not reproach their 
successors to-day, who have for their logic, the logic of the Roman 
Catholic system. Lammenais, while so indignant at the lukewarm- 
ness of the clergy, had reason also to complain of a want of energy 
among the laity. For instance, the Baron d’Eckstein, a Danish 
nobleman, who commenced in 1826 to publish in Paris the “ Ca¢h- 
olic,”” must have seemed to him too much inclined toward compro- 
mising concessions. The baron without doubt opposed Cartesianism, 
which takes the individual as the starting-point of philosophy. But 
he avowed that the method of Descartes would lead to the under- 
standing of self.’ At all events he believed the “ antique” traditions 
alone capable of giving us a really satisfactory science, or of enabling 
us to understand mankind in general, of whom Adam personifies the 
fallen, and Christ the regenerate nature. This erudite thinker, whose 
historical knowledge was very extended for that period, and who 
loved to oppose the tradition of individualism, first turned his atten- 
tion toward theocratic India, then very little known, but which seemed 
calculated to inspire the conservatives of the period with an enthu- 
siasm like that of Voltaire‘ and his friends for the China of the 
learned. But his admiration for the science of Brahminism did not 
extend to all sacerdotal corporations. ‘The Catholic clergy,’’ said 
he, “‘ were so far from possessing the light necessary to direct society, 
that they seemed on the contrary to repel it; and it was necessary 
to respect liberty of discussion, if only to oblige the priests to seek 
information.” 


1 See his “ Reflexions sur |'état de I’Eglise de France,” (1808), and the “ Institution des 
évéques,” (1812.) 
* See “ La Religion considérée dans l'ordre politique et civil” (1825), and ‘‘ Les progrés 


de la Révolution et de la guerre contre I’Eglise.” (1829.) 
* Le Moi, or the Ego. 4 See 7 Essai sur les moeurs et lesprit des nations. 
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Lammenais found a much more capable auxiliary, and one who 
understood his views, in a nobleman whose brilliant literary début 
was made in 1796, a native like himself, of one of the provinces where 
the theocratic spirit of the Celts had resisted foreign influences. 


THE SCHOOL OF JOSEPH DE MAISTRE. 


Born in 1754, of French origin, in that part of Savoy which the coa- 
lition had recently ceded to the king of Sardinia, the Count Joseph 
de Maistre had all the qualities necessary for the propagation of a doc- 
trine among people of the world. His correspondence published after 
his death’ has greatly modified the general opinion of his character. 
It proves that he united with the absolute convictions peculiar to those 
of his province, the suppleness of that Italian diplomacy in which he 
took part when he represented Sardinia at St. Petersburg (1803-1817), 
where we found remembrances of him in conversations with one of 
his friends, a renowned diplomat. Like the Duke de la Rochefou- 
cauld, and the Cardinal de Retz, the Marquise de Sévigné, and the 
Duke de Saint Simon, he had only to use the admirable language, 
pure, strong, keen, and original, spoken by the old French nobility, to 
become a superior writer. He had but to remain faithful to aristo- 
cratic traditions, to express with a masculine frankness (which one 
of his adversaries called a “rare intrepidity”’), ideas more or less 
opposed to dominant opinions. Just as La Rochefoucauld had 
bravely defended the philosophy of egoism; Saint Simon the theol- 
ogy of persecuted Jansenism; and Retz the unpopular policy of 
Machiavelli ;* Joseph de Maistre resolutely proposed to the French ot 
the Restoration to sacrifice the rights of a “ very Christian king,” to 
abandon the national Gallicanism, and adopt the Spanish Catholicism, 
without taking into account their repugnance for the Inquisition.’ 

To the proud bishops of the kingdom of St. Louis,—“ the most 
beautiful after that of Heaven,”—the author of “ The Pope” * declared 
that they could never be a “race of kings,” as their fathers in the — 
faith had believed, and that in the Church as in the State, there must 
be “ but one recognized chief.” To those theologians who believed 
that they had preserved the grand apostolic traditions better than 
Italy or Spain, he declared without reserve * that Gerson and Bossuet 
were not in reality more “ schismatical” than Photius and Michael 

' Correspondence diplomatique, 1859. See also the Lettres opuscules et memoires, 1851. 

* The Condi were originally from Florence. 

® Lettres 2 un gentilhomme Russe sur linquisition Espagnole. 

* Lyons, 1819. 

5 L’Eglise Gallicane, Paris, 1821. 
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Cérullaire. He believed it to be not impossible that at some future 
period, as in the Middle Ages, the Pope would again become the ven- 
erated arbiter of kings. But as he addressed himself chiefly to the 
people of the world who cared little for biblical exegesis, and did not 
trouble themselves to ransack the folios of the Fathers, he willingly 
employed arguments suited to their habits of thought. Since all good 
government presupposes, in the civil order, asupreme court, and in the 
political, an authority whose decrees are without appeal, why should 
Christ not make an infallible tribunal of the chair of Saint Peter? 
Why should he not assure the unity of Christian society even in the 
temporal sphere, by giving it a sovereign animated by His spirit ? 
With arguments like these, he also used the ardor of the order which 
was so imperious in the Restoration, to represent as seditious and 
quarrelsome those who wished to introduce into the Church—into 
the kingdom of the “ Prince of Peace! ’’—the discord and agitation 
of a parliamentary administration. As a philosopher, Joseph de 
Maistre is not less bold. In the “ Soirées at St. Petersburg,’ the 
defender of the papacy transforms himself into an apologist for the 
government of providence. He proposes to prove that upon earth, 
the righteous and the wicked alike suffer, but the first less than the 
second; that the righteous suffer not as the righteous, but as men ; 
that men suffer because of original sin; that there are two methods 
of atonement for sin,—by prayer and by “ reversibility.”* The Count 
de Maistre would rudely curb the most rebellious spirits before the 
throne of a sort of supreme “ Emir,” who has given the scaffold as the 
basis of a society composed of the culpable sons of a rebel father; and 
who has impressed on the forehead of the executioner the seal of a 
mysterious and terrible faith calculated to appall the criminal. Spec- 
tator and victim of a political movement as contrary to his interests as 
his convictions, the author of the “‘ Soirées”” is but too much inclined 
to see in men, only criminals, profoundly depraved by the revolt of 
their progenitor; and he seems less astonished at the trials they 
endure, than surprised at the indulgence with which they are treated 
by a Judge who knows all their perversity. Vain was the effort to dis- 
concert this trenchant, proud, and haughty logician, by opposing to 
him the highest names and the most popular authorities. He did not 
credit the men at court, or rather the nobility, with any knowledge 
of philosophy or learning. In Francis Bacon he saw only a “ soph- 
ist.” * If he consented to a monument to Voltaire, (cultured him- 

1 Paris, 1824. A posthumous work. 

* The innocent redeeming, by superabundant merits, the faults of sinners.—[Ed. 

® Examen de la philosophie de Bacon, Paris, 1836. 
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self, he was not insensible to the charms of the mind), he charged 
the executioner to prepare it.’ In the contemporary Catholic 
school, the title of “prophet” has been accorded to Bonald and 
Joseph de Maistre. And such, in truth, they are. They announced to 
the French of the Restoration, a radical transformation of their 
religious traditions, and the accession of a new autocratic policy, 
capable of curbing the liberal spirit, and of securing when circum- 
stances should become favorable, the restoration of the unlimited 
monarchy. But, by one of those ironies of which history offers us so 
many examples, it was not to be permitted to the Bourbons, who had 
founded the absolute monarchy in France, and who were encouraged 
by Bonald, Lammenais and de Maistre to reassume unlimited power 
—to restore to a “truly Christian” throne, the scepter of Louis 
XIV. Everything conspired to prepare and render possible the 
empire of Napoleon III., under whose reign Gallicanism, against 
which Joseph de Maistre directed his principal work,’ received 
incurable wounds. 


THE SCHOOL OF BALLANCHE. 


The same belief does not produce an identical impression on every 
mind. While Joseph de Maistre believed that man, corrupted by 
original sin, ‘‘ was capable of untold crimes and of attempting every 
thing horrible,” and ought to occupy himself first of all, in appeas- 
ing a jastly offended Judge; the benevolent Ballanche’ belonging to 
the Bourgeoisie, who had only to felicitate themselves upon the results 
of the revolution, undertook to reconcile the dogmas of the fall, with 
a belief in the elevation of the race, attained, by a succession of 
mysterious and painful experiences. But the thought which predomi- 
nates in his “ Social Institutions,” that of the successive and gradual 
development of the human mind, consoles the spirit saddened by 
struggles against nature, emblematic of the contests still more redoubt- 
able, of which the moral world is the theater. If communities, like 
individuals (according to the law of Vico) degenerate and perish after 
attaining to old age, there is no such decay for the human mind. It 
is infinite in life and perfectibility, and does not, with the human 
species in all of its vigor, attain the apogee of glory which awaits it. 


' See Soirdes at St, Petersburg. 

3“ Du Pape.” 

* “ One would be tempted,” said the Baron l’Eckstein in the Catholic, “in speaking of 
the faithful administrator of Madame Récamier, to class him among those artless and tender 
philanthropists whose simplicity is proverbial.” 
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Ballanche loved to develop his ideas in those compositions of a 
mixed nature, which are called poems in prose.’ These poems, 
which the friends of the author characterized as of the “ noble style,” 
were merely the episodes of a social transformation, the sketch of 
which* is to be found under the head of ‘“ Orphée” (1829). But 
his writings,” mixtures of mysticism, symbolical poetry, and inspira- 
tions drawn from the theories of the century, were not destined to 
exert a great or durable influence. While the rationalist could not 
accept a God who, at the beginning of the world, took a human 
form in order to give paternal education, with a revelation of lan- 
guage, to our first parents, the Catholic was astonished to hear a 
religious thinker speak, with the enthusiasm of a Lessing and a 
Turgot, of the progress of humanity, in an age when every thing 
seemed to him to tend toward ruin. 

The Viscount de Bonald did not pursue poetical chimeras after 
the example of the philanthropist, and the liberal, of the theological 
schoul. He considered the Restoration as a hopeful opportunity for 
giving practical direction to views which he had proclaimed under 
the Empire, and which he continued to defend.* Elected deputy in 
1815, he exerted a marked influence in the assembly denominated 
the “ Chambre introuvable,” which shared his views on the indisso- 
lubility of marriage. In the Chamber of Peers, which he entered in 
1823, he remained faithful to a line of conduct which seemed to him 
the only one thaf a Catholic philosopher could follow. The principle 
of unlimited power, which constituted, in his view, the strength of 
the Church, seemed to him the only one that rendered possible a 
proper direction of the affairs of state. 

But men who, like the Viscount de Bonald and the Count de 
Maistre, had exerted their utmost strength to secure the re-establish- 
ment of the Bourbons on the throne of their ancestors, were not 
proof against deception. In truth the “ Usurper”’ (who had loaded 
Bonald with favors), realized their ideal of government much better 
than the “legitimate king.’”’ The aristocratic government of the 
“‘ Corsican” who had re-established confiscation, and prisons of State, 
among the most disapproved institutions of the old régime,’ could 
have but one fault in their eyes—its origin. 

The author of the “ Philosophical Researches,”—the Count de 
Bonald—in common with those who were called “ ultra,’’ consoled 

1“ Antigone,” Orphée,” “ La Visiond Hébal,” “ La Ville des expiations,” “ ? Homme sans 
nom,” ** Le Vieillard et le jeune homme.” 


9 Essais de ‘‘ Palengénésie sociale.” * See his works, 6 vols. in 8vo. Paris, 1832. 
3 “ Philosophical Researches,” 1818. 5 See Lanfrey’s “ Histoire de Napoleon J.” 
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himself by thinking that the Count d’Artois would act in accordance 
with his counsels, and that France would enjoy a veritable restoration 
of religion and order, impossible under a “ Voltairian” prince, whose 
life in England had accustomed him to a constitutional form of gov- 
ernment. They hoped, after a skeptical and indolent Charles II, to 
be permitted to have as their chief a veritable James II. The Vis- 
count de Bonald had the unhappy fortune to see his hopes realized. 
Disenchanted, probably, by the catastrophe of 1830, the result of the 
same illusions which had produced the Revolution of 1688, he seemed 
to resign himself to the triumph of the Voltairian bourgeoisie, and 
ceased to interest himself in affairs of state. But his family has 
retained the faith * and confidence of the Roman Catholic party, and 
in our days the home of Ballanche has had for its archbishop, his 
son, whom the Pope has invested with the purple of the Cardinals. 

The theories of the Roman Catholic school would have had a far 
different influence on the nation, if the University of France’ had 
taught them to the youth of the country. But the State had been 
cured of its taste for the ultramontanism of De Maistre, no more 
than of its partiality for the ideas of the eighteenth century ; and the 
instruction which it gave, ended by spreading in the capital—whose 
influence is of such importance in a strongly centered government— 
the teaching of systems whose orthodoxy was very doubtful. If 
Royer-Collard,—the illustrious Royalist professor,—had not for politi- 
cal reasons been deprived of his seat, it is possible that he, without 
trying to impose on his pupils the politics of Bonald and Joseph de 
Maistre, would have given a Christian tendency to the philosophical 
teachings of the University of France, whose organization had not 
been changed by the Restoration. 

1 In a work signed “ Victor de Bonald,” (“ Moses and the Geologists,”) the author be- 
lieves that the Roman inquisition, in the case of Galileo was right. How wise was the 


sagacious Talleyrand in dreading for any cause, the ardor of zeal ! 
* Le Corps enseignant barbarisme di 4 Napoleon I, 





THE PRUSSIAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 


HE General Synod of the Prussian Evangelical ' Church held its 
sittings in the House of Peers, Berlin, from the 25th of Novem- 
ber to the 18th of December, 1875. Its task was a twofold one— 
first, to frame a constitution for the Evangelical Church, suited to 
the new circumstances of the time; and secondly, on the one hand, to 
guard the variously threatened unity of the Church; on the other, to 
provide it with organs for the enjoyment and exercise of its inde- 
pendent life. This last was all the more necessary, as it had hitherto 
.been very dependent on the State, and destitute of organs of its own 
competent to the discharge of legislative and administrative func- 
tions. The assembling of this Synod was one of the most important 
events in the recent history of the Church: its work, therefore, 
which has already * received the sanction of the monarch as the Head 
of the Church, the ratification of both houses of the Parliament, and 
the approbation of the monarch as the head of the State, deserves at- 
tentive and careful consideration. 

Most of the Reformed Churches have had for a long period 
peculiar fixed constitutions of their own, in great or even complete 
independence of the State—for example, in North America and 
Scotland: and though the Episcopal Church of England is still very 
dependent on State and Parliament, ifs American branch pos- 
sesses a stable organization, well adapted to its position of independ- 
ence. At the same time, it must be confessed that the connection 
between the individual bishoprics of the American Episcopal Church 
is very loose, and that as far as government and administration are 
concerned, it can scarcely be said to constitute an organic whole. 
Nor are the laity allowed much official share in the internal manage- 


! In English we should use the word Protestant. The Germans prefer the term Evan- 
gelical in contradistinction to Catholic or Roman Catholic, as less negative—as denoting 
the positive, i.¢., Evangelical character of their Church Communities. The Evangelical 
Church of Prussia embraces within itself both the Lutheran and the Reformed (or Calvin- 
istic) Churches. 

* The 20th of January. 
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ment of church matters. If we understand by the freedom of 
the Church, self-government, there is very little of it in the Episcopal 
Church, either in America or England ; for the great mass of the mem- 
bers are simply governed by the clergy. The same remark may be 
made regarding a large part of the Methodists.’ Among the Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, the laity have that share in 
church activity which is involved in the principle of the universal 
priesthood of believers reasserted at the Reformation; but in the two 
latter bodies, the connection between the individual churches is very 
slight ; and as to organization, there is little more than the presbytery 
and an imperfect form of the synod. Nor have even the Presbyterians 
any permanent functionaries, such as superintendents or consistories, 
for the control and direction of the Church as a whole; they have 
merely self-government in the individual churches, with synods in as- 
cending degrees ; these latter, moreover, have scarcely any administra- 
tive, but merely legislative and judicial, functions. Nor is this position 
of matters a mere accident. For even if the Presbyterian system 
were to develop permanent church officers out of itself, they must owe 
their existence to the synods, and their appointments could not be 
for life. This, now, would involve so much dependence, that the 
governing functionaries would be little more than the executive arm 
of the synod, with a shadowy existence, and entirely swayed by the 
moods and tendencies of the body to which they owed their exist- 
ence. There are not a few among Presbyterians who are sensible of 
the advantages which a stable authority would insure ;—who feel 
that a closer union of the individual communities ; a greater certainty 
of the laws being not merely enacted but carried out; and a fuller 
guarantee for the conscientious discharge of their duties on the part 
of the church officers, would thus be insured, in that such an 
“authority could exercise supervision over the whole, and undertake 
regular visitations. As it is, not only are the individual churches 
left to themselves, save as far as the right of complaint to the synods 
is concerned—and notwithstanding this right, great evils may grad- 
ually creep in unawares—but a further important advantage is sacri- 
ficed, namely, the possibility of insisting on the more careful theo- 
logical education of the ministers, and of seeing that the regulations 
! In recent times, however, the Methodists of North America have conceded to the laity 
the right to send delegates to the General Conference. This same General Conference, too, 
constitutes, even in the case of the Episcopal Methodists, a regular bond of Association, 
which is lacking to the Anglicans, unless we regard Convocation as such a bond. Yet even 


they can not be said to have a permanent organ for the direction of the Church Body as a 
whole ; they have merely a synodal, that is, an intermittent, authority at the head of affairs. 
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made to this end were observed by instituting stricter examinations 
than periodically-chosen examiners are likely to institute. The 
Presbyterian system gives up these advantages almost eritirely ; and 
indeed rightly, considering that it treats the principle of the equality 
of church officers well-nigh as an article of faith. Besides, as ruling 
authorities could only be created by synodal election, there would 
arise the danger, constituted as men are, that ambition, which exists 
no less in the Church than in the State, should assume a form dan- 
gerous alike both to the health and freedom of the entire organism. 
The Synods might easily become the arena of intrigues and coteries 
which would disturb the peace and rend the unity of the Church. 
It is wise, therefore, in the Presbyterians, to allow of no distinction 
of superior and subordinate among their clergy, and to restrict ambi- 
tion to the domain of a noble competition among equals. The 
danger of a hierarchy and a tyranny is thus reduced to its minimum, 
and obedience is secured to our Lord’s command, that his disciples 
should not seek to rule after the example of earthly potentates. At 
the same time, not only are the advantages above referred to sacri- 
ficed, but the Charisma of Kiibernesis, which the Spirit of God con- 
fers on the Church, finds only an uncertain, inorganic application. 
The Independents, or Congregationalists and Baptists, are—as indeed 
their essential principle requires—still less organized, and admit of 
no authority extending beyond the individual churches. 

The Evangelical Churches of the Continent of Europe, especially 
of Germany, have taken up, in this respect, from the time of the 
Reformation onwards, a very different position. Not only have they 
evinced a national bent, even in church matters, like the Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians of North America, but they have also 
aimed at a closer connection between themselves and the supreme, 
authority or head of the nation. Indeed, in the monarchical States 
of Germany and Scandinavia, the prince was allowed to assume the 
position of Head of the Church, under the title of either Bishop in 
Need (Noth-Bischof), or Summus Episcopus, or Membrum Pre- 
cipuum, or of the First Elder. In the Free Cities, the magistracy 
exercised the rights in the government of the Church, which else- 
where fell to the monarch. 

Although both the populations of the German Empire and their 
representatives at the Diet belonged to various Confessions, one 
Confession alone, namely, that of the prince, was treated as having 
full rights in the individual territories. Nay more, in Protestant 
countries the princes acquired more and more absolute power in the 
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Church as well as in the State. Nor was the tendency to absolutism 
which proceeded from Louis XIV the sole cause of this state of 
things ; on the contrary, the theologians had previously contributed 
materially to this result. The Lutheran theologians neglected to 
stir up the laity of their church to active céoperation, and objected 
to concede to them ecclesiastical rights; indeed, the so-called third 
estate (status ceconomicus) was reduced to a purely passive réle. 
Nominally, indeed, the three estates of the people (magistratus 
politicus, ecclesiasticus ceconomicus) constituted together the Chris- 
tian hierarchy; but as the christian people were only a)'owed the 
right of hearing, consenting, and obeying, and as the Church func- 
tions were reduced to the functions of the clergy, a hierarchical spirit 
inevitably took possession of the theological teachers who then 
sought to dominate the princes, and to use the power of the State 
for their own ends. These ends, as far as the Lutherans were con- 
cerned, were the maintenance and establishment of “ pure doctrine,” 
in opposition to the heterodoxies and heresies that were constantly 
arising. At first the princes lent their aid willingly ; soon, however, 
more and more reluctantly. So long as the life of the Church was 
restricted to its worship and its unchangeable dogmas, the Protest- 
ant hierarchy had no great practical aims, and accordingly, after a 
brief attempt to secure independence of, or even power over, the ruler, 
it succumbed under the weight of the Summus Episcopus, whose 
inclination to share his authority with the clerical order naturally 
constantly diminished. Although the civil ruler did as little to 
stir up the laity to free céoperation as the clergy had done, the 
reception given to Pietism and to the efforts of Christian Thomasius, 
shows that the German Protestants preferred the rule of Evangelical 
princes to that of the clergy, however passive the rédle assigned to 
them in the Church might be. Ever since the Reformation they 
have cherished the strongest abhorrence of a clerical hierarchy. The 
idea of the universal priesthood of believers, the need of direct 
intercourse with God without human mediation, the feeling for inner 
religious freedom, are so strong that an ecclesiastical hierarchy is 
regarded as the most dangerous poison, and the pressure of the civil 
authority from without is deemed more tolerable than a hierarchy 
holding sway within. The rule of a prince in the Church is after all 
the rule of a layman, and spiritual freedom is considered to be more 
secure under lay than under any sort of clerical dominion. It must 
further be remembered that German Protestants have never had a 
Henry VIIL., or Charles I., or Charles II. at their head; that they 
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have never been urged on by their princes either to Romanism on 
the one hand, or frivolity and unbelief on the other; that, on the 
contrary, they have generally received good at the hands of their 
rulers, and that the Evangelical princes of Germany have frequently 
taken active steps against the Catholicism and Jesuitism by which 
they were surrounded, and with which the imperial authority identi- 
fied itself, even to the extent of risking their own existence. All 
these things must be taken into consideration, if we would under- 
stand how it came to pass that in the eighteenth century, German 
Protestants could put up with even the territorial’ form of the 
Summus Episcopus. 

Meanwhile, during the present century, absolutism having been 
overthrown, and the citizens having accustomed themselves to active 
participation in public affairs, it is natural that changes should be 
demanded in the constitution of the Church, especially as a new life, 
various as the varied populations of Germany, has been awakened in 
its midst. Now that, in consequence of the dissolution of the 
German Empire, Catholics and Protestants are subjects of the same 
rulers, have the same rights, and are represented in the same repre- 
sentative bodies, it is evident that the old commixture of the polit- 
ical and ecclesiastical can no longer be tolerated. Prior to that dis- 
solution the Protestant princes legislated for the Church, under the 
advice of theologians; at the present time, they share their entire 
legislative power with the Deputies, and these may be not only 
Evangelical Protestants, but also Catholics, Dissidents, and Jews— 
none of these latter being elected to discharge ecclesiastical func- 
tions. The State has no right to legislate for the Romish Church in 
matters relating purely to its inner life; how then can the Evangel- 
ical Church continue to be ruled in the old fashion by the Prince and 
his Diet conjointly, under these altered circumstances? The demand 
has accordingly become ever more general that a distinction be 
made between Church and State; and the question of their respect- 
ive rights and their relations to each other has occupied more and 
more attention. At the outset, the Liberals, with us as in North 
America, adopted as their motto, “ Separation of Church and State,” 
“Free Church in a Free State;” latterly, however, the experience 
of Belgium, where the Liberals have succumbed to the compact 
forces of Ultramontanism and the heightened claims cf Romanism 
resulting from the Vatican Council, have led the German Liberals to 
give up the entire separation of Church and State, and the indiffer- 


' Equivalent to what in English is termed Erastianism. 
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entism of the State in respect of the Church. They see now that the 
only freedom with which Ultramontanism will be content, is the 
freedom to use the civil power at its pleasure, and to keep the people 
and science in pupilage and obedience to the Church. For these 
reasons the German Empire, and Prussia in particular, have enacted 
a series of laws having, indeed, for their design to guard the rights of 
the State against injury by the Church, but which were also, no 
doubt, inspired by a distrust of the Church, especially of Romanism. 
The same laws, however, impede the movements of the Evangelical 
Church, and will continue to do so, so long as the State for the sake 
of “ Parity,” as it is termed, thinks itself bound to treat things that 
are really unlike, namely, Romanism and Protestantism, in a like 
manner. In so far, the present juncture was not a very favorable 
one for the formation of a constitution for the Evangelical Church. 
Still Phe attempt needed to be made, in order that the Church might 
be conducted safely through the crisis brought on by the recent 
political and religious developments. 

Let us now examine the constitution finally settled by the Special 
General Synod, which met at the close of the year 1875, and which, 
2s observed already, has received the sanction of the monarch and 
the Diet. 

The fundamental ideas of the new constitution are these :—On 
the one hand, the eternal freedom of the Church is to be so insured 
that the State can no longer impose its decisions on its inner life; 
on the other hand, internal freedom is to be secured by providing for 
the codperation of the laity in all important acts of the ecclesiastical 
authorities. In accordance herewith the hitherto prevailing terri- 
torialism, the confusion of the political and ecclesiastical, and the 
absolute power of the ruler in the Church, are to be abolished, with- 
out, however, depriving the monarch of his position as thé.-Head of 
the National Church, and without putting a purely synodal govern- 
ment in his place. On the contrary, it is the decided wish of the 
Prussian National Church to continue to lean upon the royal power, 
which has so long aided in the preservation both of its popular 
character and external unity :—indeed, this support could not be dis- 
pensed with, at all events suddenly, without great risk of disruption. 
It is anxious to retain the advantages which have hitherto accrued 
to it from its connection with a noble race of princes, without the 
disadvantages resulting from the mixing up of political and ecclesias- 
tical matters. A clearer distinction is to be drawn between the king 
as the head of the State, and the king as the chief officer in the 
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Church, and this distinction is to find expression in correspondingly 
organized functionaries. To the highest political officer below the 
king, namely, the Minister of Public Worship, will correspond in the 
ecclesiastical domain, the Supreme Church Council; and at the next 
stage below, the Provincial Governments and Provincial Consistories 
will be correlated. It is expected that the disadvantages referred to 
above will be avoided by the combination of new, that is, presby- 
terial-synodal, arrangements with those of the consistorial system. 
The rights which have hitherto been exercised in the individual 
provinces by the Consistories and the Supreme Church Council con- 
jointly, in the name and on behalf of the Protestant monarch—exer- 
cised, however, in great dependence on the civil power, especially 
the minister of cultus—are now to be shared by synods, and the 
influence hitherto wielded by the minister of cultus is to cease. At 
the same time, there is a general conviction in Prussia that whift the 
improper influence of the State should cease, the prince as the 
Summus Episcopus, and his ecclesiastical courts, should not lose 
their rights; for according to the German view of things, a purely 
presbyterial or an independent constitution, or a presbyterial-synodal 
constitution, without the consistorial element, would be less perfect 
than one combining all these separate features. The public feeling 
is that a permanent ruling power and an independent administration 
are needed to counterbalance the changing synods, with their parties 
and moods—a strong, central force capable of keeping up a lively 
circulation of talents and interchange of gifts, but also especially to 
protect the Church from the inner divisions to which the ambition 
of vain-glorious men so easily gives rise. The elevated position of 
the monarch makes him superior to the spirit of party, and under 
ordinary circumstances his sole aim, in his ecclesiastical character, 
will be to further the interests of the Church generally. An increase 
of power can scarcely accrue to him from his position :—in a State 
where all confessions have equal rights, the Evangelical Church can 
not be used for political ends. 

The constitution of the Church, beginning with the independently 
organized presbyteries of the individual parishes, and rising up 
through the District and Provincial Synods to the General Synod, 
which embraces all the old’ provinces of Prussia, being thus framed, 
the next step was to see that it had free scope for its activity. To 
this end, the Extraordinary General Synod imposed material restric- 
tions on the political authority, and its functionaries, in relation to 


} The provinces prior to the war of 1866. 
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the-Church; and legally determined the distinction between Church 
and State. As far as this latter point is concerned, internal church 
matters are to be henceforth entrusted to purely church officers, 
while the action of the political authorities is restricted to the 
guardianship of the rights and interests of the State. Political func- 
tionaries are no longer to be at the same time ecclesiastical, nor 
ecclesiastico-political, in their character; on the contrary, each is to 
be definitely distinguished from,'and made to a certain extent inde- 
pendent of, each other; the degree of their independence and the 
domain of their codperation being legally defined.' The State has 
reserved to itself, it is true, the right of determining the limits in 
question. But as the State is the source of law, this can not be 
avoided ; and should the State go too far, it is open to the Church 
to obtain the redress of its wrongs by working on the convictions 
and winning the confidence of the political authorities, and by prov- 
ing their anxious precautions to be unnecessary. The Evangelical 
Church has the right of managing its own funds and endowments, as 
well as of imposing rates on its members, both for parish and synodal 
purposes, up to four per cent. of the income and class tax ;—beyond 
that limit, it requires the sanction of the government. At present, 
indeed, it has no endowment like the Romish Church, although it 
might justly claim one, its possessions having been secularized for 
the benefit of the State during the pfesent century. By far the 
majority of the livings, however, are foundations, and have local 
property of their own; they are therefore not dependent on the con- 
tributions of the State. What the Church needs beyond this can be 
supplied by the voluntary offerings of its members, who tan thus 
make it in this respect more and more indépendent. As the State 
has retained the right either of proposal or veto, in the case of the 
higher appointments in the Catholic Church, it will do so also, at all 
events for the present, in the Evangelical Church ; the initiative, how- 
ever, rests with scarcely an exception, not with the State, z. ¢., with 
the Minister of Public Worship, but with. the Church functionaries, 
the former having merely the right of veto for reasons of State. The 
main point, after all, is that the commingling of the political 
and the ecclesiastical, even in the ruler, is done away with, and that 
precautions are taken that the Church and the State functions of the 
king shall not come into collision. His political duties he performs 
through the medium of his ministers, and it will fall to the lot of the 
minister of cultus in particular. to exercise the royal right of patron- 
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age and supervision over the churches—indeed, over all religious 
bodies in essentially the same manner—namely, to adopt Dr. Falck’s 
own expression, “quasi as Minister of Justice.” The ecclesiastical 
functions of the king, on the contrary, are discharged through the 
medium of the Supreme Church Council, as the central authority to 
which the consistories are subordinated.’ For the purpose of pre- 
venting any collision between the monarch as Head of the State and 
as Head of the Church, it has been legally ordained, that before new 
ecclesiastical laws are issued, the Ministers of State and the Supreme 
Church Council shall come to an understanding as to their admissi- 
bility, in relation to the State, before they are submitted for the 
royal sanction. The right of ecclesiastical legislation, whether 
through the ministers or the king gua Head of the State, has been 
given up by the State; but the king gua Head of the Church retains 
a positive share in legislation, though not in absolutistic form. 
Henceforth, therefore, no law can be imposed on the Church against 
its will by any power on earth. Besides this negative freedom, it 
has also a positive share in legislation. The General Synod, to some 
extent also the Provincial Synod, is a codrdinate factor with the 
Church functionaries of the monarch. The necessity for an agree- 
ment between the two factors—synod and ruling power—before a 
law can be enacted for the Church, may sometimes be a hindrance in 
the way of progress; but it is a pledge and guarantee for a cautious 
and wise method of procedure, as well as for the peaceful and con- 
stant development of a Church embracing more than twelve millions 
of members. 

With this abolition of the commixture of State and Church is 
also conjoined the limitation of the absolutistic power of the mon- 
arch and his functionaries within the Church, which has hitherto 
existed. This limitation has been consented to for the sake of the 
entire church organism ; that is, not for the sake of the clergy as 
such, but of the synodally organized church organism, especially of 
the laity. In future, all laymen, qualified in church respects, are 
called to act in church matters—not merely to do works of charity, 
and to further home and foreign missions, which may be regarded as 
a preparatory school for the properly ecclesiastical activities, but 


! Laws affecting the National Church as a whole, will therefore be issued by the king 
(on the basis of Resolutions of the Synod) not as the Head of the State, but as Head of the 
Church; they will accordingly be countersigned, not by the cultus minister, but by the 
president of the Supreme Church Council ; and they will become binding through publica- 
tion in an ecclesiastical gazette. 
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also to aid in managing the parishes, and in the deliberations and 
decisions of the various synods, from those of the districts, up to 
the general Synod. The public preaching of the Word of God, and 
the administration of the Sacrament of the Eucharist, are reserved 
for the clergy; in all other activities, the laity henceforth take part. 
And how great is the proportion of the laity to the clergy! Along- 
side of the clergyman, in the parishes there are the elders, whose 
number (at least four) depends on the size of the parish ; alongside 
of the presbytery or parish council, there are in parishes of above 
five hundred souls the so-called parish representatives,’ numbering 
three times the presbyters. Though the functions of these repre- 
sentatives relate mainly to financial matters, they unite with the 
presbytery in choosing the lay members of the district synod, whose 
number is double that of the clerical. The district synods, in which 
all the pastors have a seat, elect the members of the provincial 
synods ; the latter those of the general synod. Of the elected mem- 
bers of the provincial and general synods, one-third must be clerical 
and one-third lay; the remaining third are chosen without restric- 
tion, so that there may be a majority on either side, or the two may 
be equal—a proof that the Evangelical Church acknowledges no dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity, and leaves the question of propor- 
tion of members to depend on the confidence reposed in the candi- 
dates by its members. 

But in order that our readers may be able to form an idea of the 
manner in which the Prussian National Church will henceforth 
govern itself, we will now briefly describe the rights of the parish 
officers and of the various synods, with their respective spheres of 
activity. 

The Parish Council (Presbytery) will consist of from four to 
twelve members, exclusive of the pastor, and its duty will be in 
general to sustain the pastoral office ; to do its best for the religious 
and moral building up of the parish; and to represent the Church 
community in internal and external affairs. Accordingly, it will be 
expected to seek to maintain and cherish a Christian spirit and 
Christian habits in the community, both by a good example and by 
a wise use of all appropriate and admissible means. It will be both 
its right and duty to take notice of inconsistencies in the private or 
official conduct of either the clergy or elders, and to bring them to 
the knowledge of the proper authorities ; so also to decide prelimi- 


1 In parishes of fewer than five hundred souls all the qualified together constitute the 
representative body. 
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marily, at the request of the pastor, whether any member shall be 


excluded from participation in spiritual functions, especially from 
the Eucharist :—all parties, however, having the right of appeal to 
the district synod. The duty further devolves upon it of seeing to 
the maintenance of the outward decencies of worship, of promoting 
the observance of the Sabbath, of watching over the religious educa- 
tion of the youth, and of seeing that the interests of the church com- 
munity are not overlooked in the schools. Defects in the religious 
instruction of the young, or in their moral conduct, are to be brought 
by it under the notice of the legal organs of the school authorities. 
The ‘Parochial Church Council has further to take the lead in all 
church arrangements for relieving the poor, visiting the sick, and 
rescuing the outcast ;—in doing which it may asscciate with itself 
helpers from the parish, especially from the number of its representa- 
tives, or codperate either with free Christian societies or with the 
civil poor relief officers. It has to nominate and inspect the inferior 
church officers. When a living is vacated, it is its duty, in conjunc- 
tion with the parish ‘representatives, to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, and to exercise the rights of the parish relating to the ap- 
pointment of a pastor, whether it be the right of objection, as in the 
case of livings in private patronage, or when the duty of election 
devolves on it, either regularly or merely alternately. In matters 
relating to church property it represents the parish, and appoints one 
of its members treasurer. Even over against the several ecclesiastical 
authorities (from the Superintendent and Consistory up to the 
Supreme Church Council) and the synods (district, provincial, and 
general), it is the organ for the assertion of parochial interests, and, 
in case of necessity, may bring forward proposals there anent. Its 
duty is further to endeavor to stir up the parish to a lively participa- 
tion in church matters, and with this view not only to make public 
communications regarding the more important parts of its adminis- 
tration, but to encourage and carefully to consider proposals and 
wishes brought forward by individual parishioners. On it devolve 
the arrangements for, and the conduct of, the elections of elders and 
parochial representatives. The pastor is the ex-officio chairman of 
the parish church council; in his absence, one of the elders. 

The Representatives of the parish, whose number, as was re- 
marked, is three times that of the parish council, and in parishes of 
under five hundred souls embraces all who have the qualification, do 
not constitute an independent board or body, but may be regarded 
as an expansion of the council for special cases. Their meetings are 
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summoned by the council, and the president of the latter presides 
also over the collective sittings of the parish representatives. It is 
obligatory to consult this body in matters involving important finan- 
cial issues, as, for example, in new buildings, laying church rates, 
fixing the amount of fees, endowing new or improving existing 
offices, granting help to other parishes or to Christian institutions 
and associations, and in drawing up parochial statutes. The parish 
council is also justified in bringing other appropriate matters under 
the consideration of the representative body. As the latter shares 
the rights belonging to the parish council relatively to the election 
of a pastor, so also the right to send deputies to the district synod— 
rights of such significance that it is of the utmost importance to 
train and stir up these representatives to take a genuinely Christian 
interest in all church activities. 

The mode in which the organs of the parish are constituted must 
therefore be a matter of great weight. 

The parish council and representative body are chosen by the 
members who have a right to vote. Who, then, according to the 
constitution of the Prussian Church, are electors, and who not ? 

No parishioners can vote who are either dependent on others, or 
who have not the full rights and privileges of citizens, or who have 
caused public scandal, either by despising the Word of God or dis- 
reputable conduct, and have not atoned for it by permanent improve- 
ment, or whom the laws of the Church have deprived of the right, 
for the violation of special Church duties. Electors are all self-sup- 
porting males, twenty-four years old and upwards, not otherwise 
disqualified, who have lived a year in the parish, who contribute 
their due quota to the parish funds, and who have regularly inscribed 
their names in the electoral list. 

By means of this last provision the electing parish is distinguished 
from the parish in general, and constituted into a special body, with 
specific rights and duties—a narrower within a larger circle—anal- 
ogous, in a certain measure, to the distinction made in Reformed 
churches between church members or communicants and mere parish- 
ioners. The arrangement in question differs, however, from that of 
the Reformed churches in this, that according to the view of the 
German Evangelical Church, Regeneration ought not to be made a 
condition of membership of the electoral body, as is frequently the 
case in America, especially since the time of Jonathan Edwards. It 
considers regeneration to be not certainly recognizable, being an 
inward and spiritual thing, and objects either to require a public 
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declaration thereof, or to submit it publicly to the judgment of 
others. Nor does it allow the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to be 
a criterion of membership, deeming the Eucharist to be rather a 
fellowship in the Lord and his true body, than with the electoral 
Church body. The German Protestants consider all the baptized 
and confirmed, who are able to “examine themselves” (1 Cor. xi.), 
and who may be assumed to be in a worthy, that is, a penitent and 
seeking state of mind, to be admissible to the Lord’s table. Their 
becoming communicants does not therefore depend on their giving 
evidence of being born again. We shall accordingly find in Germany 
communicants who are not qualified to be electors; for example, 
persons under age, and females. On the other hand, there may be 
electors who are not communicants, either from scrupulosity or other 
reasons. Any one who is excluded from the Lord’s table for un- 
worthiness will of course be disqualified from being an elector; and 
he who persistently absents himself from the Eucharist will become 
chargeable with contempt of the Word—‘“ Do this in remembra. 
of me,” and “ Ye shall (by this celebration) proclaim the Lord’s death 
till he come.” Instead of the conditions just referred to, those who 
wish to have the right of voting are required to register their names 
in the manner prescribed by law. Two reasons have dictated this 
provision: first, that as there is a long interval between confirma- 
tion and the age which qualifies for voting, those who claim the 
right may be compelled distinctly to avow their connection with the 
Church ; and secondly, that it may be possible for the Church to test 
the worthiness of those who shall take part in its elections. As it is 
the way of the Germans rather to be reserved than otherwise, rel- 
atively to their religious and church position, the provision in ques- 
tion interposes a great hindrance in the way of the irruption of un- 
christian elements. Just because churchliness is not a fashion or 
custom in Germany, but rather the contrary, an acknowledgment of 
interest in the Church, such as the fulfillment of the aforementioned 
condition involves, may be assumed, in general, to be neither a lie nor 
hypocrisy, but the truth. As things stand in Germany, a man who 
is inwardly alienated from or hostile to the Church, will scarcely 
compromise himself, or bring upon himself the contempt of his 
acquaintances, by a profession of churchliness. 

The requirements of those who are eligible to church offices are 
of a more stringent character. Those only are eligible as parochial 
representatives, or as members of the parish church council, “ who 
have not renounced their position as members of the Church, by per- 
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sistent absence from public worship and neglect to participate in the 
sacraments.” A member of the church council must also be thirty 
years old. Speaking generally, therefore, one may say that parish 
councillors and representatives must be communicants. 

Besides this, the elders elect have to be solemnly inducted to 
their office, during a principal service, in the presence of the assem- 
bled worshipers, and to take upon themselves the following vow :— 
“Do you vow before God and this church community to attend 
to the service intrusted to you carefully and faithfully, in accordance 
with the Word of God and the ordinances of the Church and this 
parish, and to see that all things are done decently and honorably 
for the welfare of the community?” Not until this pledge has been 
given is an elder to be regarded as inducted into office. 

Whosoever causes himself to be registered in the list of church 
electors is, ipso facto, pledged not to decline the office of elder, save 
on the ground of old age or sickness, or other valid hindrance. 

The District Synod, which meets every year under the presidency 
of the superintendent, embraces all the clergy of the diocese; the 
beneficed clergy vote, the others merely advise; and there are, 
besides, twice as many voting lay as clerical members. The lay 
members must either be elders, or such as are qualified to hold the 
office of elder. They are elected by the collective organs of the 
church community, and are expected to take the vow imposed on 
the parish councillors, in a form altered to suit the new circum- 
stances. 

The sphere of action of the district synod embraces the following 
privileges and duties: It joins in exercising supervision over the 
parishes, the clergy, the candidates, and all the church officers of the 
diocese. With this view, at every ordinary meeting, it will receive 
a report from the superintendent or his deputy regarding the state 
of the parishes, both in a moral and church point of view; and it will 
warn and admonish in a brotherly manner, or hand over to the 
proper disciplinary authorities, such church officers as may have been 
guilty of grievous inconsistencies in life and conversation. For cases 
in which the first disciplinary procedure rests with the parish, the 
district synod constitutes the next court of appeal. Its duty also is 
to consult regarding proposals of the church authorities, or sugges- 
tions which are brought forward by its own members. It codperates 
in the supervision of the charitable and religious efforts of the indi- 
vidual parishes; it manages and directs institutions having similar 
objects which belong to the district as a whole; it audits the paro- 
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chial church accounts; it examines proposed parochial rules and 
statutes ; and finally, elects clerical and lay representatives for the 
provincial synod. 

During the time when the district synod is not sitting, its powers 
are exercised by the managing committee, or the directory of the 
same, consisting of the superintendent and four assessors. This 
directory keeps the minutes of the synod, and settles matters which 
do not admit of delay ; -it further decides on objections raised against 
elders and parochial representatives, and may either admonish or 
reprove, or, if there has been gross neglect of duty, dismiss them 
from office—against which, however, an appeal may be lodged with 
the consistory. In the case of objections being raised against the 
character or talents of a candidate for a vacant cure, or when two- 
thirds of a parish declare against a pastor designate, the directory 
decides at a sitting in pleno. Objections touching doctrine are sub- 
mitted in the first instance to the judgment of the consistory, the 
directory of the Provincial Synod coéperating. 

We now come to the Provincial Synod. First, however, we must 
remark that the Church in the provinces of the Rhine and West- 
phalia, which has had a constitution of its own since 1835, is ex- 
empted, so far as it may desire, from all the new regulations which 
deviate from those already existing in its midst. This exemption 
applies especially to the provincial synods, which, in its case, are 
constituted of one-third lay and two-thirds clerical members, and to 
the district synods, in which the number of the two classes of mem- 
bers is equal. ‘ The parochial representative body participates neither 
actively nor passively in the work of the latter synod, for elders and 
clergy alone are deputed by the local presbyteries. 

The provincial synods of the six eastern provinces of Prussia, 
that is, Brandenburg, Prussia, Saxony, Pomerania, Posen, and Silesia, 
are constituted as follows : 

‘1. An equal number of clerical and lay deputies, chosen by the 
district synods, either individually or in groups. 

2. Special deputies from the /argest district synods, to the .num- 
ber of a third of the ordinary deputies, who may be either clerical 
or lay, but must be men of experience and tried worth in church 
$s matters, or, at all events, elders. 

3- A member of the theological faculty of the province. 

4. Members nominated by the king, who are not to exceed a 
sixth of those who are chosen by the district synods. 

On assuming their seats in the synod, the members have to 
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pledge themselves in the following words :—“ I vow before God that 
I will discharge my duties as a member of the Synod with care and 
faithfulness, in harmony with the Word of God and the regulations 
of the Evangelical National Church, and that I will labor, that the 
Church may grow in all things, in Him who is its Head, even 
Christ.” 

A royal commissioner, ordinarily either the general superintend- 
ent of the province or the president of the consistory, will attend 
the sittings of the synod. 

The following is the sphere of activity of the provincial synod 
and its permanent directory or managing board. In general, its 
duty will be to look after the state of the Church in the province, 
and to provide for its requirements, with regard to which the presi- 
dent will have to present a detailed report. It will further be its 
business to see to the maintenance of the Church’s order, doctrine, 
cultus, and constitution, and to endeavor to remove abuses by sug- 
gesting measures, or making complaints in the appointed way. It 
has to discuss the measures proposed by the church authorities, and 
the suggestions made either by the district synods or its own mem- 
bers; to give its judgment, and to adopt resolutions, regarding mat- 
ters submitted to its consideration. These last require the con- 
firmation of either the ruling authorities or the general synod. It 
will take an independent part in legislation, in so far as its consent 
will be requisite before laws can be promulgated which relate solely 
to the province which it represents. The same thing holds true of 
new explanations of the catechism, religious lesson books, hymnals, 
and liturgical formularies. Precepts and laws which are issued with 
the consent of the general synod take precedence, indeed, of those 
of the provincial synods; but still the latter, as also even the indi- 
vidual parishes, have the right of protest, with regard to alterations 
in the form of administering the sacraments. The consent of the 
provincial synods must be secured prior to the introduction of new 
and regularly recurring collections for church purposes; and they 
have the right to decide as to the application of moneys collected 
either in the churches or from house to house, for the help of needy 
parishes, and to authorize disbursements for provincial purposes, so 
far as they have to be covered by church or parochial funds. They 
have the privilege of deputing two or three of their members to 
assist and vote at the examinations of candidates for the ministry. 
Finally, it devolves on the provincial synod to choose both repre- 
sentatives for the general synod and its own directory or board, 
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which holds office as long as the synod itself exists, namely, three 
years. This directory will consist of a president and several assessors 
—not more than six—half lay and half clerical. The president has 
the casting vote, and has the duty of acting as the representative of 
the synod at church solemnities in which a province as a whole is 
interested. He has a seat, though not a vote, in the district synods. 
So far as the directory of the provincial synod constitutes a colle- 
gium by itself, he is its chairman. On the directory, in this capacity, 
rests the duty of settling and publishing the minutes of the synod, 
and communicating them to all the pastors and parochial church 
councillors of the province; of seeing that the decisions of the synod 
are carried into effect; of preparing for the next following synod— 
especially of sending in to the latter a report regarding its own 
activity ; and finally, of giving its opinion on matters submitted to 
its judgment by the consistory. 

The directory of the provincial synod coéperates further with the 
consistory, whose president is the joint chairman; the members of 
the directory are extraordinary members of the consistory, and as 
such have a vote; and mention must be made of their codperation 
in drawing up official documents. 

In all matters of considerable importance, the consistory may 
avail itself of the help of the directory in question; it must do so in 
the following cases: Whenever a vacancy in the governing authority 
has to be filled ; especially when discipline has to be exercised on 
elders who have appealed from a lower court, when a parish pro- 
tests against the doctrine of one who is designated as their pastor, 
or whenever charges of heresy against clergymen have to be inquired 
into or adjudicated on. 

We now come to the General Synod, its constitution and func- 
tions. It is constituted of— 

1. One hundred and fifty members chosen by the provincial 
synods, distributed in the following proportions: to Prussia 24, to 
Brandenburg 27, Pomerania 18, Posen 9g, Silesia 21, Saxony 24, 
Westphalia 12, the Rhine Province 15. <A third of the entire num- 
ber must be clergymen in charge of parishes; a third laymen who 
either hold or have held office; the remaining third may be either 
clergymen or laymen, as long as they are men who have had experi- 
ence in ecclesiastical affairs, and have deserved well of the Evan- 
gelical Church. 

2. Of six theological professors of the universities of Kénigsberg, 
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Berlin, Greifswald, Breslau, Halle, and Bonn, to be chosen by the 
respective faculties. 

3. Of the general superintendents of the provinces, who at present 
number eleven. 

4. Of thirty members to be nominated by the king. 

It is in harmony with the entire spirit of the constitution that a 
proportion of the members of the general synod should be nominated 
by the king; for it is intended that the synodal and the ruling 
elements should coéperate, instead of regarding each other with dis- 
trust or hostility. Hence, also, as we have seen already, on the one 
hand, is the association of the synod with the permanent church func- 
tionaries for certain specially important purposes, and on the other 
hand, the bond of union between synodal and ruling authority created 
by the nomination of members by the monarch. These nominations 
take place after the hundred and fifty other members have been 
elected. Under this arrangement, able men who have been passed 
over in the elections can be nominated, or the undue predominance 
of any one party can be rectified by the action of the supreme 
authority, and the synod thus be rendered more truly representative 
than it otherwise would be. , 

The general synod is to meet every six years, and will settle its 
own order of procedure and appoint its own directory. The follow- 
ing extract from the charter itself, will give the best general view of 
its province.’ 

“The duty of the General Synod is in conjunction with the ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment of the king, to see to the maintenance and growth of the National Church 
on the groundwork of the Evangelical Faith; to hold the ruling functionaries, 
teachers, and parishes alike to codperation in the building up of the Church ; to 
take care that the various branches of the administration duly observe the rules of 
the constitution ; to determine on necessary legal developments of church institu- 
tions ; to promote an interest in works of Christian charity; to guard the unity of 
the National Church against disintegrating elements ; to mark out the limits of the 
independence of the provincial churches, and to protect it within those limits ; to 
cultivate fellowship between the National Church and other sections of the great 
Evangelical Church ; to aid in bringing about a better understanding as to matters 
of doctrine between the various Christian churches ; in short, either of its own 
motion or at the instance of the ruling authorities, and in harmony with the consti- 
tution, to do everything in its power to build up the National Church, and to aid the 
Church Universal in the fulfillment of its religious and moral mission.” 


Among the special rights and obligations of the general synod, 
is its share in the work of legislating for the National Church, to 
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whose formal aspects reference has already been made. The pro- 
vince to which its legislative functions relate is the following : 

1. The regulation of the liberty of teaching within the Church. 
Here, however, we must remark that the position of the existing 
Confessions of Faith and union in the various provinces is left un- 
touched by the present constitution,’ and that the National Church 
takes its stand on the foundation of the Evangelical Confession.’ 

2. The settlement of the vows to be taken at ordination. 

3. The liturgical forms which are to be universally binding. 

4. The introduction or the abolition of church festivals. 

5. Alterations in the regulations affecting either the parish or the 
district, or the provincial or the general synod ; as well as changes 
in the constitution which touch the fundamental principle that the 
royal authority in the Church is to be exercised through the medium 
of collegial boards, consisting of clerical and lay members. 

6. Ecclesiastical censures for the violation of the general duties 
devolving on members of the Church, or disciplinary procedure 
against clergymen and other church officials. 

7. The conditions ,to be fulfilled by candidates for church offices, 
and the general principles which are to regulate the filling up of the 
spiritual offices. ' 

8. The conditions of the celebration of marriage by the Church.* 

Should the general synod deem it advisable to undertake the 
regulation of other questions of church order by means of general 
laws, it is at liberty to make proposals there anent. It is also at 
liberty to make any suggestions that it may deem proper to the 
highest authority, which is bound to state its reasons in case of 
refusal to adopt them. The same holds good with regard to all 
kinds of complaints—they must be examined and a reply be given 
concerning them.* 

The general synod has further the right of laying rates for the 
purposes of the National Church, by means of an assessment of the 
provinces,’ of giving its consent to the appointment or abolition 
of national collections’ and of exercising control over the entire 
management of church property by the supreme church council. 
Official account will be rendered to the synod regarding the appli- 
cation of funds, which will still continue to be managed by the 
minister of public worship. Should these funds be handed over to 
the management of the Church, they will be under the control of 
the synod.” 


$s. "84 *86 ‘87,153,156 ‘G13, Qa, ‘822. 
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The resolutions of the provincial synods have to be laid before 
the general synod, on which it will devolve either to set them aside 
or to give them legal validity, according as they are compatible or 
not with the unity of the National Church as to Faith and Union,’ as 
to cultus and constitution.’ 

The general synod has further the right to frame resolutions 
directed to the strengthening of the bonds of fellowship between the 
various sections of the German Evangelical Church, and to further 
develop any methods of accomplishing this end, as for example, by 
deputing some of its own members to take part in the proceedings 
of bodies that may represent the German Evangelical churches. Its 
consent is necessary before the National Church, as such, can take 
part in other ecclesiastical assemblies, especially those which bear an 
international or inter-confessional character.’ 

The order of procedure to be observed by the general synod is as 
follows: It will meet every six years at the summons of the king, 
who may at any time either dissolve or adjourn it. During the 
period of its sittings, prayer will be offered on its behalf in all 
churches at the principal services; and a solemn divine service will 
be held on behalf of the synod the day after it has been opened. 
Every sitting will be begun with the reading of a passage of Scripture 
and prayer, and closed with the benediction. 

The proceedings will be public. The president of the supreme 
church council will be present in the character of royal commissioner, 
to watch over the interests of the ruling ecclesiastical authority, and 
it will be competent for him to speak at any time, or to bring for- 
ward proposals. The same right to be present at the sittings of the 
synod belongs also to the minister of public worship and his depu- 
ties, and they may speak as often as they may deem it in the interest 
of the State that they should do so. 

The synod will frame the rules of its own procedure; test the 
validity of the elections; and choose its own chairman and vice- 
chairman. These latter, with four secretaries, are to be selected at 
the commencement of the sittings, and hold office during their con- 
tinuance. It devolves on them to keep and settle the minutes of the 
synod. The members of the general synod take upon themselves 
the same vow as that which binds those of the provincial synods, 


1 The term Union refers to the relation existing in Prussia between the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches, which there constitute one united Evangelical National Church, and 
not, as in some other parts of Germany, two distinct churches. 

*§ 17. + § 18. 
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There is one other specially important and peculiar arrangement 
to which reference must be made. At the close of the proceedings, 
when the duties of the president cease, the synod will elect, for the 
six years that intervene before another synod meets, a directory and 
a council, both of which shall continue in office until their successors 
have been chosen, even though the synod be closed before the elec- 
tion takes place. 

The directory comprises a chairman, a vi¢e-chairman, and five 
assessors. The council will consist of the directory and eighteen 
other members elected by the synod from the provinces according to 
their relative size.. The function of the synodal council will be 
to advise with the supreme church council as to the laying down 
of principles of action, in relation to important affairs and tasks 
devolving on the National Church. With this view, it will be its 
duty to meet once a year in Berlin, and attend the sittings of the 
supreme council. The great extent of the monarchy renders an 
arrangement of this kind necessary, if the supreme council is to 
remain en rapport with the several provinces, and to receive timely 
information of their movements, dispositions, and wishes, as well as 
to give opportunity both for the explanation of measures, tasks, and 
aims, and the removal of misunderstandings. 

Still more important is the position of the directory. For on the 
one hand, it is an independent collegium for the period that inter- 
venes between one synod and another; and on the other hand, it has 
to codperate with the supreme council, thus taking part directly in 
the business of the central authority. 

1. As an independent collegium, it decides on the suggestions of 
its own members touching defects either of administration or legisla- 
tion, which are to be laid before the supreme council, either for im- 
mediate removal or as the ground of legislative action. It may also 
itself frame drafts of laws to be submitted to the general synod. In 
the case of provisional orders of the Church authority which can not 
be postponed, but which require the consent of the general synod, 
the directory acts in the place of the latter. Its business further is 
to carry into effect the decisions of the synod; to see to the printing 
and distribution of the synodal minutes; to prepare for the following 
synod ; to present a report of its own proceedings, of those of the 
synodal council, and of the provincial synods, to the next general 
synod ; and finally, to manage the funds of the general synod. 

2. In certain important matters the synodal directory will coép- 


1 § 19, 20. ) 
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erate with the supreme council, its seven members becoming pro 
tempore extraordinary members of the latter body, with the full 
right to assist in its deliberations and to vote. This codperation 
must take place in the following cases : 

(1) In drawing the instructions relating to the drafts of laws 
which are to be laid before the general synod, by the governing 
power, and to the execution of the laws of the National Church. 

(2) In cases of appeal to the supreme council touching the doc- 
trine of clergymen, whether arising out of objections raised to his 
appointment, or disciplinary procedure, because of error. 

(3) In the case of the appointment of general superintendents. 

(4) In all other specially important matters of administration, in 
which the sypreme church council shall deem it advisable to seek’ 
the codperation of the directory. 

The expenses of working this entire synodal constitution will be 
borne by the Church itself, and not be met by votes of the civil gov- 
ernment; and will be raised by assessment. 

These, then, are the fundamental features of the church constitu- 
tion which was voted by a majority of more than two-thirds of the 
members of the freely elected general synod of 1875. Whatever 
objections may be brought against it, either from the right or the 
left—be it that it is too liberal or too conservative—the Church, by 
means of its legitimate representatives, has framed’it and stamped it 
as suited to its present needs. Who, then, can now say: the Prus- 
sian National Church ought to have framed for itself a different con- 
stitution? There is no such thing as either a political or ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution suited to all peoples or to the same people at all the 
stages of its history. Many an improvement might even thus early 
be suggested ; and yet the principles of the Reformation are recog- 
nized, and to a large extent embodied in it. What was needed was 
on the one hand to avoid the two extremes of anarchy and hierar- 
chy, and, on the other hand, to lay the foundations of a presbyterial- 
synodal self-government, with a hereditary lay head so limited as 
to be able to injure as little as possible and to benefit as much as 
possible. The Protestant principle that the Church and not the 
State is the depositary of Church authority has been adequately 
preserved. 

Even during the brief period of its existence, the constitution has 
done good—it has, for example, turned aside the thoughts from the 
endless disputes about “ Union” and “Confession,” about pure doc- 
trine and Lutheranism, to moral and practical tasks, without quitting 
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the groundwork of the Evangelical Faith. No one can deny that it 
constitutes a great step in the direction of liberty—liberty both ex- 
ternally, as regards the State, and internally, as regards the relation 
of clergy and laity. Not only is room for free movement supplied 
to the presbyterial elements in the Church, but an end is put to the 
absolutism of the authorities by the recognition of the synods as a 
coérdinate factor. Many are anxious because of the great influence 
now conceded to the laity; but the dangers to be apprehended from 
those who have had no experience in, or have been strangers to, 
church matters, are frequently exaggerated ; besides that, the exist- 
ence of authorities which are not dependent on the will of the synods 
constitutes a strong, and for the present, necessary barrier in the 
way of mere democracy. The unity of the Church is thus insured 
against efforts to resolve it into a mere confederation, such as some 
conservatives are disposed to put forth. In one word, rights, duties, 
and powers are so balanced, the one against the other, that while 
the various factors of the Church have freedom to move and act, the 
whole will be able to pursue its course without hindrance. 

We will close with referring to what we deem one of the chief 
excellencies of the constitution, namely, its capability of development. 
The pathway has been opened up:—may there never be a lack of 
wise and prudent men who shall nobly vie with each other in seeking 
to fill the freer forms which have been cast with the Christian life 


and spirit. 





THE CHINESE QUESTION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


N both the great political conventions recently held jn the 

United States, what is called the Chinese or Mongolian, Question 
was brought up and resolved upon. In neither was anything posi- 
tive declared. In one it was resolved that Congress should inquire 
into the facts, and determine whether anything was necessary to be 
done ;—in the other that the people of the Pacific coast should be 
protected against the Mongolians. No facts were affirmed; and no 
specific measures recommended. Negative and nerveless as these 
resolutions were, the attentive observer can not fail to see that two 
things very positive were implied ;—first that the Chinese question 
had become one of great public interest, and next that the general 
government had a right to act upon it and if necessary to restrain 
Chinese immigration, or restrict its conduct. The last proposition 
has seemed to many persons, if not unconstitutional, at least inex- 
pedient :—but these political conventions affirm the power of the 
general government over the subject, or they would not require 
Congress to act upon it. In this view, the question becomes open 
not only to discussion, but to inquiry as to the right or policy of 
measures restricting Chinese immigration, or restraining the immi- 
grants here. In this inquiry, three questions at once arise. 

1. Are the facts such as to justify any fear of consequences arising 
from this immigration ? 

_ 2 Has the general government any right to prevent immigra- 
tion ?—or, is it solely within the province of the.States? 

3. If the general government has the right to restrict or modify 
immigration, is it expedient to exercise that power ? 

First, let us consider the facts of the case without which we can 
form no just opinion. The immigration of Chinese did not begin un- 
til 1853. Prior to that only a few individuals arrived, the total num- 
ber being insignificant. When, however, the gold mines of California 
became productive, and the price of labor became high, speculation 
in labor, as well as that in the mines, became active and inventive. 
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Companies were formed for the importation of Chinese; and the 
Chinese laborers were brought into California subject to certain con- 
ditions, which made their state for a time that of semi-slavery. 
They worked cheap and worked well. The consequence was, that 
the Chinese migration increased, and in a few years assumed large 
proportions. This increase of numbers,—this cheap labor competing 
with American—the anti-American habits, and above all, the anti- 
christian religion of the Chinese, have created jealousy among the 
citizens of the Pacific States, with a certain fear that they might de- 
moralize society and assume a controlling importance in the ultra 
Western States. This fear is not entertained on the Atlantic, but 
with the internal relations and connections of all the States, such an 
event, should it occur, would be of profound interest to the whole 
country. What then has been the Chinese immigration? The admir- 
able Reports of the Bureau of Statistics (made by Mr. E. L. Young) 
give us thereturns of immigration for half a century. We have not 
the whole series, but the following returns are sufficient for our 


purpose. 
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Taking its average of 1873 and 1875 as the unit, the Chinese who 
arrived in this country from 1876 to 1875 inclusive, were 91,750; 
and doubtless there were quite that number, if not more. The annual 
arrivals of Chinese from 1851 to 1860 inclusive were 4,139, from 1861 
to 1869 inclusive 5,611. From 1870 to 1875 inclusive 18,350. We 
see, therefore, that Chinese immigration, instead of having dimin- 
ished, has increased at a very rapid rate. ‘ihe ten years from 1850 
to 1860 gave 41,000; the ten years from 1860 to 1870 gave 56,000 ; 
but the ten years from 1870 to 1880 will give 180,000. To under- 
stand the effect of this properly, we must refer to the States in 
which they are localized. These States are California, Nevada and 
Oregon; which States had in 1870, less than 700,000 population. At 
the ratios in which they are increasing, they will have in 1880, an 
addition of 400,000 people, and of this number nearly half will 
be Chinese! Furthermore we observe that the total immigration 
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into the United States in 1875 was less than half what it had been 
three years previous, while that of the Chinese was trebled. In 
fact, then, it amounts to this,—that the immigration of the Chinese 
is, in proportion to British and Germans, six-fold what it was three 
years ago: and that in the three Pacific States it is equal to other 
immigration added to the natural increase of population. The 
inference from these facts is inevitable, that this Chinese immigra- 
tion is, if continued, likely to affect the whole United States, and to 
the Pacific States is vitally important. Then the question: arises, is 
it likely to continue if unrestricted by law? 

There are certain laws of human nature which have been histori- 
cally exhibited in every age of the world and from which we have 
no indication of any departure. Man is a migrant ;—not because he 
could not be satisfied with a perfect state; but because being imper- 
fect, he seeks a better condition. To seek a better condition has 
been the one motive which has induced every emigration upon earth; 
from the hungry hordes which descended upon the Roman empire, to 
the Irish and Germans who come to this country. It is the instinct 
of human nature, and the most home-bound Switzer, who ever wept 
at the songs of his native land, leaves that land to come here. Will 
this motive be less powerful in the Asiatic? The wages of a China- 
man in his own country is scarcely a tenth in our currency of what it 
is in the Pacific States. Of course the food necessary for life is also 
very much cheaper in China. When, however, we make full allow- 
ance for this fact, it must be that the condition of a Chinese laborer 
in America is incomparably better than it can be in China. The 
knowledge of this better condition soon spreads in China; and the 
migration to America which was at first induced by companies 
formed for that purpose, is evidently becoming voluntary. When 
we remember that population in some provinces of China exceeds 
400 per square mile; and that in Belgium, the very garden of Europe, 
it is not more than 300; and in the State of Ohio, it is only 7o—we 
can understand why a Chinaman,—with wages at the very lowest 
point, and with the pressure for food constantly upon him—would be 
willing to migrate to a land of high wages and abundant food, even 
when climate, religion, and fatherland all urge him to remain. The 
Chinese Asiatic, although he may at first be slow to adopt this last 
remedy for human evil—will scarcely violate the instincts of human 
nature, or reverse historical precedents. If he be driven to the last 
refuge of humanity, he will seek a better condition, as every people 
pressing against the limits of subsistence have done, from Huns and 
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Goths, to Irish and Germans; at least the statistics before us point 
to that conclusion. In regard, therefore, to the fact of increasing 
numbers, and especially in its great proportion to the population of 
the Pacific States, there is reason for some fear; a fear, which has for 
many years been felt in regard to some classes of people coming from 
Europe. In their case, however, the fear was alleviated, and has in 
a degree proved groundless, because they were professed Christians, 
to a great degree of our own race, and of the same order of civil- 
ization. Doubtless this is the teason (the similitude of conditions) 
which prevented any limitation or restriction on European immi- 
gration. In the case of the Chinese, however, there is no such 
similitude. They are neither of our religion, our race, nor our 
civilization. It is impossible to conceive of any portions of the 
human race more opposite to each other in their elementary charac- 
ter, than the Anglo-American and the Mongolian Chinese. Here 
comes in another fear, and the one which most affects the people of 
the Pacific, and the political conventions to which they appeal. It 
is the fear of the demoralization arising from a people of their dif- 
ferent habits, methods, and examples. It is not the fear that they 
can propagate their religion, or that they can be of political impor- 
tance; but it is the fear of the demoralization which arises interfer- 
| ing with the pursuits of Americans, with the introduction of morals 
jand manners which present new forms of evil,—examples of vice 
which have had no parallel here, and of Paganism tolerated, and 
uninterrupted in a Christian country. In one word, it is the demoral- 
ization, which must necessarily attend an anti-American and anti- 
Christian system set up in our midst. In reply to this fear of an- 
ticipated evil, it is said by some who are well acquainted with the 
Chinese; first, that it is the lowest and worst of this people who 
have come, and should a large immigration follow, they would be of 
a better class; and again, that these very Chinese have some virtues 
—virtues highly valued by Americans. It is said they are thrifty, 
industrious, good servants, and obedient. This may be true, as it is 
true of some Americans and Europeans, and there may yet bea great 
amount of the lowest vice and ignorance. A traveler who has been 
in nearly every country on the globe, told us that he had never seen 
a people whom he disliked as much as the Chinese, on account of 
their low vices and their degraded character. He may have been 
prejudiced; but the account given of the Chinese, by the citizens 
of California, corresponds with that given by him. At any rate we 
must remember that virtue and intelligence are the essential founda- 
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tions of republican government, and all the legislation of our country 
in regard to education and morals, has been directed towards strength- 
ening these foundations. In the vast European migration to this 
country, there have been thousands who were as full of vice and 
irreligion, as these Chinese. But these thousands came individually, 
very few compared with the whole number, and set off against them 
were tens of thousands of the virtuous and intelligent. They were 
not embodied masses of the ignorant, vicious, and Pagan. If the 
great body of Irish who have migrated to this country, had been 
Pagans, totally ignorant of all our institutions, sympathizing with 
nothing they found here, and sending back their very bodies to be 
buried in the cemeteries of Ireland; does any one believe that mil- 
lions would have been suffered to come? We are not arguing this 
question; but presenting the clearly expressed fears of those among 
whom these people live. 

A pamphlet has recently been issued by L. T. Townshend, D.D., 
which gives the other side—the one favorable to the Chinese in 
California. But does he give us any new facts? Not at all. He 
says: 
“We likewise admit, looking upon the condition of the Chinese at their arrival, 
unimproved by our civilization, education, and Christianity, that they are far from 
being the most desirable companions. As they touch these shores, they are, as a 
race, cool and cynical, corrupt and corrupting heathen. More than once we have 
started back from that sort of deceptive physiognomy whose smile, with its set teeth 
and parted lips, seemed to go through us like a blade of steel. 

“But on the other hand, we are led to reason thus: if they are human beings, 
they can be Christianized ; and when they are Christianized, they will become val- 
uable and desirable citizens in any State or country. Hence the most vital thought 
connected with this Chinese question is the one which relates to their conversion to 
the Protestant Christian faith.” 


After saying this, he likens them’ to the Irish Catholics, or the 
German Infidels, and rather prefers the Chinese to either. We do 
not. He admits them to be “corrupt and corrupting heathen,”— 
and is that not the definition of the worst people? But the learned 
doctor forgets that he is not discussing the real question. The ques- 
tion is a practical, and an immediate one. It is whether we shall 
allow a race, utterly foreign to our own; with a religion utterly 
opposed to our own; interfering directly with the wages and bene- 
fits of the American laborer,—“ corrupt and corrupting,”—to come 
into our Pacific States, and fill them up with Asiatic hordes? That 
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is the practical question,_-whatever theories may be formed upon it. 

The statistics we have given, and the admitted facts concerning the 

Chinese character, prove that there is some ground for fear from this 
Chinese immigration. Then come the other questions. 

2. Has the general government any constitutional right to prevent 
immigration? Or, have the States that right ? 

The conventions of the great political parties, to which we have 
referred, admitted the full right of the general government over 
this subject, when they referred it to Congress for inquiry, or legis- 
lation. The constitution of the United States contains no provision 
either admitting or: prohibiting immigration of any kind. It was 
taken for granted that there would be immigration, and at the time 
the constitution was formed, immigration was desirable, and looked 
to as one of the means of strengthening and enlarging the country ; 
and while the immigrants were a similar people, of a similar religion, 
no objection was made to their increasing numbers. The constitu- 
tion has only two provisions which at all touch the immigration of 
foreigners ; the first (Ist article, 8th section, 4th clause)—that they 
be naturalized ; and the second, (4th article, section 3d, clause 1st)— 
that new States may be admitted, no matter of what people they were 
composed. The effect of the first of these provisions was to make 
—under general laws which were immediately enacted for that pur- 
pose—all immigrants to this couritry, who, as the law provided, might 
remain for five years, naturalized “ citizens” of the United States. 
The effect of the second provision was to make a new State in the 
Union, although the inhabitants of that state might be all immigrants 
from foreign countries ; or all of a different race and religion. Noth- 
ing like this was ever adopted among all the nations of the world. 
If this be admitted, as a principle without exception, then it follows, 
that we have no country; for the very essence of a “ country,” is 
that it is a land in which we have something exclusively our own. 
If all the world can come to the United States,—be made citizens,— 
and inherit the land which we claim, then we have no country; that 
is, we have no country in which we have anything exclusive. In 
“Mansfield’s Political Grammar,” published more than forty years 
ago, this question was anticipated with these remarks : 

“The principle is simply this, that a colony settled upon an ad- 
jacent territory, and within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
whether it be composed of citizens of the Union or emigrants from for- 
eign nations, Europeans, or Asiatics, shall, on enumerating a specific 
population, be admitted to equal rights with the original States. 
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This principle is likewise unlimited in respect to the number, distance, 
or settlement of the colonies. The consequence is that the original 
States may ultimately, or they soon must, be left in a minority as to 
power in that government which they founded and of which they 
were the sole possessors. They make the whole world partners with 
themselves, in an inheritance of liberty, and power, and wealth. The 
grant thus made to the world of an asylum for all mankind, is noble 
and benevolent, and the more so, as it seems to have had no former 
example among nations. It may be said, that the States thus added 
are not foreign ;—it is true they were not conquered, but they are just 
as subversive of the powers of the old States as if they had been 
taken from foreign countries.” 

This passage was alike descriptive and prophetic. The “ original 
states” have been “left in a minority,” with the strong probability, 
that in a few years they will make but a small part of the American 
Union. States have been admitted without any reference to “ number, 
distance, or settlement.” Louisiana was admitted, when its inhabi- 
tants were almost wholly French or Spanish. Florida was admitted 
from Spain; Texas and California from Mexico. All this was un- 
doubtedly noble and generous; but these immigrants belonged to 
the Christian nations of the earth. They belonged to the Caucasian 
race. There was nothing antagonistic in their blood, habits or re- 
ligion to the people who formed America. But now. wé have a new 
question. Shall Paganism come to form new States in America? 
Shall the Mongolian, who is nothing more than the semi-civilized 
type of our North American Indian, come here to share in the empire 
which his barbarous cousin has lost? In that case, human history 
will never have presented a more remarkable scene than that in which 
the last Indian perishes from this continent, while his Mongolian 
kindred quietly comes in to share the country of his conquerors! 
But we close this branch of the inquiry by saying that the sole and 
exclusive power in this matter belongs to the National Govern- 
ment, and that the political conventions were right when they noticed | 
this subject, as of great public interest, and referred it to the inquiry 
and legislation of Congress. 

3. We come now to the third question. If the general govern- 
ment has theright to restrict or modify immigration, is it expedi- , 
ent to exercise that power ? 

In general terms,—we answer that it is. 

Of course we do not mean, that the universal practice of our 
country should be reversed. All practical legislation ought to de- 
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pend upon the particular circumstances of the case. It is impossible 
to apply abstract rules to the legislation of any country. It is quite 
possible that it was expedient to admit universal immigration up to 
1875, and yet not expedient after that. It depends upon what is 
practically for the interest of this country, socially, morally and politi- 
cally, whether we shall admit Turk and Pagan to sit at our table, 
and share our inheritance. The question of expediency in reference 
to Chinese immigration does not depend upon any established 
political principle; for our constitution has established no principle 
upon the subject. We are on the same ground, as to emigrants 
coming into the country, that England or France is. We can put 
what restriction upon it we please. The question of expediency 
then comes back to where we began ;—do the facts give such reasons 
for fear of danger from Chinese immigration, as to justify interfer- 
ence? We have given these facts, and every reader can judge for 
himself. There are at present three States and one terrjtory on the 
Pacific coast. In 1860 they contained 450,000 people ; and in 1870 
715,000. The whole increase of ten years was 265,000, or 59 per cent. 
Of this increase 60,000 were Chinese. There is no reason to suppose 
from recent statistics, that increase of population on the Pacific coast 
has been in a greater ratio since 1870, than it was before. In the six 
years since the census was taken the increase of the Pacific States 
would, then, be 253,100, of which 100,000 in round numbers are 
Chinese. In the next four years, bringing results to 1880, there will 
be an increase of 168,000, of which, at the present rate of Chinese 
“immigration, 88,000 will be Chinese. In other words,—in 1880, the 
increase of Chinese in the Pacific States, w#// exceed that of Americans 
and all other races put together. It is exactly a similar case with that 
of the importation and increase of negroes in the extreme Southern 
States. They increased until three or four of those States have a 
majority of negroes, and the question of their condition enters into all 
the religious and political discussions of the day. Is it worth while for 
us to go through exactly the same experiences and raise questions and 
antagonisms which will agitate the country in the next generation ? 

There is connected with this subject a religious problem, which 
Dr. Townshend solves by saying that the vital question is to convert 
the Chinese, and make them desirable citizens. All «Christians will 
assent to this; but does it follow that the Mongolian must be 
brought to America to be converted? That is the question. The 
whole policy of the Bible is opposed to this idea. The word had to 
be preached first at Jerusalem, because there were the ancient people 
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of God. Then the apostles and disciples were sent forth with the 
command, “ Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” The whole policy of the Bible is aggressive. From the 
bondage of Egypt to the days of the apostles, and from the apostles 
to the missionaries of America, the whole language and policy of the 
Bible is GO; preach the Word to the nations and subdue the earth. 
Weare not to convert other nations by inviting them to come here. 
We are to go to them, as we are doing from the Ganges to the 
Himalayas, and from Japan to China. The argument that the Chi- 
nese are to be converted here, is precisely that of the slaveholders, 
when they claimed that bringing Pagan Africans to America to be- 
come Christians here, was one of the great blessings of slavery! 

The political conventions have referred this subject to Congress 
for inquiry and legislation. There we may leave it. But one or two 
suggestions may not be out of place. First, this discussion revives 
the question whether this is a Christian country? We all assume it 
to be. All our legislation, from the constitution down through the 
laws of the respective States, have assumed, directly or by implica- 
tion, that this is a Christian country. It is so in fact, and no one 
doubts it. Have we, then, no right to say that idol gods shall not 
be worshiped in idol temples? Then ought we not, as a Christian 
people, to legislate upon this subject ? 

Again, we have assumed the right, not only to prohibit slavery, 
but to destroy slave property. We have also a perfect right, 
and it is not only a right, but a duty, to prohibit the semi-slavery, 
which exists in what is called the Coolie trade. The Chinese have 
nearly all been brought to this country by commercial companies, 
who pay their expenses under*a contract to labor so long, their 
wages to go to the contractors. This is for a time semi-slavery. It 
has the evil effect of bringing thousands to this country, who would 
not otherwise have come. The suppression of this practice is abso- 
lutely necessary, if any restraint whatever is to be put on Chinese 
immigration. If individuals and families are left to come by their 
own voluntary action, the immigration will probably be much reduced 
and be of a better character. | 

At the rate the Chinese are now coming they will number millions 
in another generation. There is nothing—not even their conversion 
to Christianity—that can make them homogeneous with our present 
people. They will live among usa separate race ; and there will arise 
all the troubles and problems which now arise out of the negro condi- 
tion, unless their immigration can be restricted by proper legislation. 
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History or THE Civit War IN America.’—The second volume of 
the History of the Civil War in America, by the Comte de Paris, sustains 
the high opinion we had formed of the conscientious pains-taking and accu- 
racy with which the distinguished author has performed his task. Asa 
narrative of events from and including McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign to 
the’issuance of the Emancipation proclamation, it leaves scarcely anything 
to be desired. Here and there is a mistake of a name, like “ Randall” for 
“ Randol; ” and we find occasionally an inelegant or inaccurate translation, a 
French word not translated, an omission of an important statement, or the 
deduction of a conclusion not fully justified By the facts, but on the whole 
the work is by far the best one yet published in reference to the great con- 
flict. It is not our intention to follow it microscopically page by page for the 
purpose of drawing the reader’s attention to the flaws to be found in it. 
Such an examination might reveal a number of minor defects, which will 
doubtless be pointed out from time to time, and will receive correction at 
the hands of an author who seems to have written solely in the interest of 
truth, and who certainly has manifested no desire to perpetuate error. Not- 
withstanding the high praise we have heretofore bestowed upon the first 
volume, it now becomes our duty to direct attention to an essential particular 
in which we regard the work as defective. In considering the relations of 
McClellan to the administration, and especially to Mr. Lincoln, and in dis- 
cussing the strategic principles involved in the various campaigns, and par- 
ticularly in the peninsular campaign; the author, through his partiality 
for McClellan, has fallen into grave error. He has given McClellan praise 
to which he was not entitled, and Mr. Lincoln blame which it has long been 
known, did him great injustice. In commending the peninsular campaign, 
he has shown himself to be not only a poor master of the art of war as 
taught by Jomini, but in some respects an indifferent critic of practical mili- 
tary operations. Our readers will not have forgotten the fact that after 


1 “The History of the Civil War in America,” by the Comte de Paris. Translated 
with the approval of the Author by Louis F. Tasistro. Edited by Henry Coppée, LL.D. 
Vol II. Philadelphia: Jos. H. Coates & Co. 1876. 
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McClellan was placed in command of the army of the Potomac, he spent 
many months in organizing his army and in making preparations for carrying 
out the great plans he is supposed to have formed for suppressing the rebel- 
lion. The country first, and then Mr. Stanton, the patriotic and ener- 
getic Secretary of War, and finally Mr. Lincoln, the long suffering and patient 
President, lost faith in “ the young General-in-chief.” Sounds of discontent 
began to arise on every side; the President begged and persuaded, the Sec- 
retary of War fretted and chafed, and the newspapers raised the cry of “On 
to Richmond,” and yet McClellan stubbornly waited till his patriotism as well 
as his courage came to be doubted. The author throws but little light on 
all this, and that little mostly in McClellan’s favor. He praises the latter 
highly, as many others have done, for organizing the Army of the Potomac, 
and yet when the history of that period comes to be fully written it will prob- 
ably appear that McDowell, its first commander, did quite as much as, if not 
more than, McClellan towards giving form and discipline to that great force 
of patriotic volunteers. It was McDowell who organized the first divisions, 
and gave them their earlier lessons in discipline. McClellan added to their 
number, increased the artillery, and strengthened the cavalry, but he con- 
firmed all that McDowell had done, and it must not be forgotten that in all 
his labors he had the help of nearly all of the regular army, including Frank- 
lin, Smith, Sumner, Kearney, Howard, Meade, Humphreys, McDowell, 
Hancock, Warren, Sedgwick, and many other able and accomplished officers. 
In fact he absorbed the best of every thing, and yet withal maintained a de- 
fensive attitude throughout one entire fall and winter. Other armies were 
organized by Buell and Grant out of raw volunteers, with the help of but 
few trained officers and no regular troops, and it will not be forgotten that 
these armies were the first to gain decisive victories. The Report on the 
Conduct of the War, the History of the Army of the Potomac by William 
Swinton, and the various biographies of Mr. Lincoln, especially that by the 
late Henry J. Raymond, throw much light upon the differences which arose 
between the President and General McClellan, and present a rich field for 
the study of the historian. They seem to show beyond reasonable doubt 
that these differences were not brought about entirely by Mr. Lincoln. 
The celebrated memorandum of General McDowell, quoted at length by 
Mr. Swinton, is historical evidence of the highest character, arid stands to- 
day entirely unimpeached. It refers mainly to a meeting between the 
President, General McDowell, General McClellan and others early in 1862. 
It will be remembered that McClellan had fallen sick, and that the country 
felt the greatest anxiety concerning the military operations which it was 
commonly supposed were suspended by that misfortune. The President, 
who is, by the constitution, Commander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, shared this anxiety and desiring to gain some insight 
into the military problems of the hour, during the sickness of McClellan, 
called to his counsels Generals McDowell, Franklin and Meigs, officers of 
rare accomplishments and untarnished reputation, and with them discussed 
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the various possible plans of campaign for the armies in the west as well as 
in Virginia. Assoon as McClellan had recovered sufficiently he was invited 
to a conference with the President, Secretaries Chase and Stanton, and the 
officers justnamed. During the conference he was requested by the Pres- 
ident to make known his plans and opinions, and to criticise those of 
McDowell, but he curtly declined, remarking that McDowell and Frank- 
lin were entitled to have any opinions they pleased, and that the true plan 
was so “ plain a blind man could see it.” When pressed by Mr. Chase and 
the Secretary of War, to indicate what it was, he expressed himself as very 
unwilling to develop his plans, “ alwavs believing that in military matters 
the fewer persons to whom they were known the better,” but he “ would tell 
them if ordered to do so.” It was not only the right but the duty of the 
Preident, under the advice of whomsoever he might deem worthy of his con- 
fidence, to fix the military policy of the government, and it needs no argu- 
ment to show that he was fully entitled to command every source of infor- 
mation, as well as the opinions of every officer of the army. Considering 
the extraordinary circumstances which surrounded him, and the enormous 
burdens he was compelled to bear, the forbearance of Mr. Lincoln in the case 
just cited is one of the most curious incidents in the whole range of history. 
He patiently submitted to McClellan’s whims and broke up the meeting 
more ignorant if possible than ever of the military policy of his own ad- 
ministration. It is scarcely conceivable that the head of any other great 
power on the face of the earth, would have borne for a moment with such 
assumption even if it had come from a Napoleon himself, much less from a 
young and inexperienced general who had as yet taken no part in military 
operations of the first magnitude. It is well known that there is nothing 
mysterious in the art of war, and that a mind of far less power than that of 
Mr. Lincoln was fully capable of understanding the most complicated mili- 
tary plans. Had McClellan at this period of the war treated the President 
and his Cabinet with that confidence and respect which they seemed disposed 
to extend to him, his subsequent career must have been much more fortunate. 
But with inexcusable vanity, he presumed alike upon their ignorance of war- 
fare, and upon his own popularity, and disposed of policy and events rather 
as if he were himself the constitutional commander-in-chief than as a sub- 
ordinate, whom they could advance or cast down at will and whose highest 
duty was loyalty and obedience to his properly constituted superiors. 

The limits of this paper will not permit us to follow this subject through 
all its interesting details, but we can not forbear even at the distance of 
twelve years from that trying time, to give it as our opinion that McClel- 
lan’s treatment of the President throughout his entire career seems to have 
been highly insubordinate and apparently based upon the idea that he 
regarded himself as the nation’s only hope, forgetting that to a free people 
no man has ever become indispensable, however powerful his intellect or 
exalted his virtues. 

The plan which McClellan thought so clear that “even a blind man 
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could see it,” was afterwards ascertained to be that of transporting his army 
to Fortress Monroe by water, and marching thence by the peninsula be- 
tween the York and the James rivers to Richmond. This plan notwith- 
standing the terrible disaster in which it terminated, receives the unquali- 
fied approbation and praise of the Comte de Paris. It will be remembered 
that the enemy under Joe Johnston had confronted McClellan in the 
neighborhood of Manassas Junction ever since the battle of Bull Run, and 

that at no time during the entire fall and winter of 1861, would the latter 

have been compelled to march longer than three days at the slowest pace, 

in order to bring on a general engagement. It will be conceded that the 

object of strategy is to bring armies into conflict under circumstances fa- 

vorable to victory. Keeping in view the fact that the national capital was 

of prime importance not only politically but strategically, to the national 

cause, it will be difficult to perceive any justification for the extraordinary 

movement by an eccentric line to the James River. The fact is that the 
movement in question, requiring fully thirty days for the completion of its 

preliminary stages, violated nearly every well settled principle of scientific 
warfare. It has been called a “ giant’s stride,” and yet it is within bounds 
to say that the same army, if left free to move without interruption, could 
‘have marched from Washington to Richmond and back, and to Richmond 
again before it reached the vicinity of Yorktown by the route which it 
actually took. It will not escape the attention of even the non-professional 
reader, that if the federal army had time for all this, the confederate army 
could do as much, and in fact a part of it under Stonewall Jackson really 
did more. The division of the federal army into two parts, one under 
McDowell covering Washington and the other under McClellan going 
down the Chesapeake Bay, gave the Confederates in Virginia what strategists 
designate as interior lines—that is, it gave them shorter distances always to 
march, in order to concentrate their army to resist an attack, or for the pur- 
pose of making an attack upon either of the armies threatening them. 
And although this division of the army was made through the direct inter- 
position of the President, when it is remembered that one of the sub-divis- 
ions reinforced and strengthened by other troops gathered up for that pur- 
pose, saved Washington, while the other division was undergoing delay, dis- 
comfiture and defeat, on the James, it will generally be admitted by military 
critics that Mr. Lincoln's interposition was fully justified. Without going 
into details, it is enough for our purpose now to call attention to the fact 
that, taking advantage of the rare opportunity offered them, the Confeder- 
ate Generals Johnston, Lee and Jackson, although largely outnumbered by 
the troops opposed to them, gained a series of victories not surpassed by 
any since the days of Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy. Every step which 
McClellan took after leaving Washington was characterized by misman- 
agement and followed by disaster. From the hour of his landing upon 
the peninsula to the end of the seven days’ battles, every movement reminds 
us of Napoleon’s saying that it is better to have an army of stags com- 
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manded by a lion than an army of lions commanded by a stag. The fatal 
delay in reaching and the false policy in besieging Yorktown, the bloody 
affair of Williamsburg, the snail-like march to the Chickahominy followed 
by an almost passive attitude on the banks of that sickly stream, the dis- 
astrous battle fought by a fragment of the army at Gaines’ Mill, and 
the lost opportunity to strike a vital blow after the battle of Malvern Hill, 
will forever deprive McClellan of even mediocre rank among the great 
generals of history. Prudence has been aptly called the virtue of pros- 
perity, audacity that of great emergencies! How much better would it 
have been for the commander of a hundred thousand men to act upon this 
principle, than to waste his precious time, and the life-blood of his army in 
crying for help, or in fighting desultory defensive battles ? 

It is true that the Government might have withdrawn fifty thousand 
veteran troops at that time from the coastwise expeditions to the Caroli- 
nas, and sent them to McClellan’s assistance. It afterwards did so, but 
they came too late to avert the results of McClellan’s defective general- 
ship. The defeat which Pope experienced, and the unbroken series of 
absolute disasters or partial victories, which followed the Army of the Po- 
tomac, till Grant finally assumed the direction of it in person, may be 
traced with more or less certainty to McClellan’s fatal blunder in transport- 
ing it to the James River instead of marching overland to find the enemy, 
and beat him in open battle. The Comte de Paris gives us a careful his- 
tory of the marches and counter-marches, of the skirmishes and battles, and 
of the advances and retreats, as well as of the topography of the entire 
theater of war. He describes the military characters of Sumner, Sedg- 
wick, Kearney, and many others, briefly although graphically and truly, but 
he throws a weak and uncertain light upon the inner history of events, 
and almost none, upon the idiosyncrasies, passions and jealousies of the 
characters who directed them. In short, while his work gives an accurate 
account of what took place in all quarters of the theater of war, it is devoid 
of that philosophical tone and critical appreciation of men and events, 
which is necessary to give it a sustained and abiding interest to the reader. 
The writer has not caught the spirit of Tacitus, or even of Kingslake or Napier, 
and although he has done a great work, with fidelity to the truth, he has fallen 
far short of giving to the world an exhaustive history of the great conflict. 

In our notice of the first volume, we expressed a doubt as to the utility 
of Dr. Coppée’s labors as editor of the work, and may have done him some 
injustice thereby. We are now assured that the Comte de Paris regards 
him as entirely competent for the task, and has thanked him most cor- 
dially for the manner in which he has revised the translation. We can 
not help reiterating, however, an expression of regret that he did not trans- 
late the French measures which are invariably used in the book into their 
equivalents in the English language. He might at least have put a scale 
of miles upon the maps and plans, which, together with the letter press, 
are in every other respect all that could be desired. 
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Forts SUMTER AND MouLtrig.’—General Doubleday’s narrative has 
no marked literary character; and the critical reader may find some fault 
with its construction or its rhetoric. But every citizen of the United 
States will feel a charm in it, as a simple and faithful recital of the facts 
accompanying the actual outbreak of hostilities between our government and 
the revolted States, by a man who bore an honorable and responsible part in 
them. The book has been misrepresented as an attack on Major Ander- 
son’s character; and there has been some angry controversy on this sub- 
ject, with which we have no concern. But the careful reader will find in 
it nothing but respect for that noble old soldier; and excellent grounds for 
respecting him; for the bitterness of the conflict has certainly passed away 
sufficiently to enable all men, North and South, to appreciate the conduct 
of a commander who, amid influences and discouragements so strong, ad- 
hered with resolute simplicity to his soldierly honor and duty. That 
Robert Anderson’s friends and associates were in the rebellion, that his 
personal sympathies were with men arrayed against his flag, made his 
position painful beyond measure. That his own government, for a long 
time, neglected him and his post, and even gave him reason to apprehend 
that his fidelity would never be appreciated by his superiors, added vastly 
to his embarrassments. But the testimony of his comrade, an ardent foe 
of disunion, ready to regard hesitancy as treason, clearly shows that the 
commander firmly subdued all considerations and devices which seemed 
inconsistent with his duty as a soldier of the United States, and held him- 
self ready to be sacrificed to the trust given him. 

There are many incidents of the life of the little band besieged in Fort 
Sumter, and of the siege itself, which appear here for the first time; and 
which throw new light upon the conduct and principles of both parties to 
the conflict. The book, though so small,is one of the most instructive of 
the personal narratives of the war. 


THe Mrixapo’s Empire.*—This volume meets a want which has long 
been felt and expressed ; and gives us, at last, a trustworthy and intelligible 
statement of Japan’s history from the earliest period to the present time. 
It shows long and patient research in the literature of Japan, and more 
originality even in the method of compilation, than would at first be evi- 
dent to the casual reader. 

During a residence of nearly four years in “ Dai Nippon,” at a time 
when the country was undergoing the most important changes that have 
occurred in its annals, the writer was associated with many of those who 
took a leading part in the progress of events, and was enabled to study 
from an inside point of view, many instructive phases of those political 


! “Reminiscences of Forts Sumter and Moultrie in 1860-61,” By Abner Doubleday, 
Brevet Major-general U.S. A. New York: Harper & Bros, 

* “The Mikado’s Empire.” By William E. Griffis, A.M., late of the Imperial Univer- 
sity, Tokio, Japan, New York; Harper & Brothers, 1576, 
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phenomena which have sorely perplexed the occidental observer. He 
witnessed the transition from feudalism to the practical life and enter- 
prise of the nineteenth century, and favors us with a clear insight of those 
principles and motives which are slowly moving old Japan into a new and 
better era. 

The author remained one year in the interior of the country, away from 
all foreign influences, having charge of a government scientific school at 
Fukui, a provincial city. Here he studied Japanese life in all its primitive 
simplicity, and saw Japan as it had been for centuries during its ancient 
feudal days. The result of his experiences and observations, as well as his 
subsequent travels through the country, he gives us in the form of a jour- 
nal; and this, in a popular sense, constitutes the most interesting portion 
of the book. 

From Fukui he came to Tokio, the newly established capital of the 
empire, where he resided nearly three years, in connection with the govern- 
ment university. 

The volume before us contains over six hundred pages, and is divided 
into two portions. Part First presents a history of Japan from “the twi- 
light of fable,”—or 660 B. c.—to the present time. Part Second contains 
the author’s personal experiences in the country, given with much freshness 
and picturesque effect, although the chief value of the work is to be found 
in the historical information concisely presented in Part First. 

From a literary point of view, the work is open to many and grave 
criticisms, though these are frequently counterbalanced by superb passages 
where the youthful author is able to control as well as exercise his brilliant 
powers of descriptive imagery. 

Judged simply by the material and information contained, the book can 
not be too highly praised, and in this respect is worthy of finding a place in 
every library; its value will be more and more recognized as permanent, the 
further we examine its contents. The appendices particularly, show care- 
ful research and are a valuable addition to the work. 

There are three things, however, which strike the reader at the outset, 
and very considerably affect his first impressions. These are the excessive 
use of Japanese terms, without the least intimation as to their meaning; 
the constant introduction of the first personal pronoun, even in the purely 
historical portion of the work; and the common-place appearance of the 
illustrations, many of which the reader has seen before. 

Some of the illustrations are new and well drawn, and even the old 
ones have new light shed upon them, being clearly explained. 

But they are so interspersed with ridiculous specimens of Japanese 
“ Art,” hideous both in design and execution, that they continually suggest 
the caricatures on Japanese fans, which have so much misguided the popu- 
lar apprehension concerning Japanese physiognomy and scenery. Japan 
abounds in beautiful landscapes and characteristic life-studies, and con- 
tains withal, excellent facilities at present, for the photographer and en- 
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graver. There seems to be no reason why modern works on the country 
should not be sufficiently illustrated to give the reader a moderately truth- 
ful idea of the appearance of the country and people. 

One work only has as yet made any pretensions in this direction; it is 
the “ Fapon Jilustre” by M. Hubert, of Neuchatel, Switzerland. 

Some of the best pictures in the volume under consideration, are taken 
fromm Alcock’s “ Capital of the Tycoon.” 

“The Mikado’s Empire” was chiefly written at the Mikado’s capital, 
Tokio, under influences which have very naturally,—yet very unfairly 
biased the author’s judgment, respecting the formerly great, but now fallen 
dynasty of Tycoons. The title of the book reflects the idea to which most 
prominence is given throughout the work, to the constant and uncalled for 
disparagement of the “Tycoon.” The latter functionary, though never 
the real emperor, as foreigners imagined, had nevertheless, during the last 
two hundred and seventy years, greater power and greater influence for 
good, than even the secluded and superstitiously-reverenced “ Mikado.” 
To all practical intents, he was the ruler of the realm, the perfecter of 
feudalism, and the founder of the greatest period of peace the country 
ever possessed. There is no sufficient reason, therefore, why the Tycoon 
should be stigmatized by the author, as a “diplomatic fraud,” or should 
have his title and well-kept position assaulted as being a “bombastic 
figment of authority.” Such expressions and many other similar ones,— 
on pages 293 and 304,—betray an inexcusable spirit of severity, and a 
lack of good taste as well as judgment. This uncivil treatment of the 
Tokugawa line of Tycoons runs like a stream of bitterness all through the 
book, and should be condemned both from a political and a literary stand- 
point. In close contrast to the harsh invectives poured out unsparingly 
upon the great and patriotic.—though now deposed,—Tokugawa Ty- 
coons, are the extravagant encomiums heaped upon the present Mikado, 
and upon the imaginary perfections of his form of government. We con- 
fess that we can see as little reason for the superlative praises bestowed 
upon the one, as we do for the caustic censure vouchsafed to the other. 

It is easy however to trample on a fallen cause, and equally pleasant to 
exalt a successful one: truth meanwhile may wait. 

We regret that want of space will not permit us at present to enter into 

1a full discussion of many important questions presented in this ably writ- 
ten work; nor to even present a resume of Part first, where the real 
“History of Japan” has been recorded for the jirst time in a foreign 
tongue, and handled in a competent and masterly manner. 

The dividing line between history and tradition, or fact and fable, we 
can not regard as very clearly drawn; nor can we accept all the author’s 
convictions, where his social and political theories have been built up on 
rather slight premises. But we cannot be blind either to the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties which have been overcome, in the laborious task of 
writing and compiling such a volume as this, where the materials had to 
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be so patiently sought and carefully sifted, and where the results of years 
of study and observation are recorded in a‘way that affords us much 
profit and still more pleasure. 

With some faults and mistakes, the book will long maintain its place as 
the best standard work on Japan. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES.— The candidate for Presidential 
honors, however unsuccessful in his main aspiration, may be quite sure of 
a place in biographical literature; and if he is not elevated to the highest 
office in the gift of his fellow citizens, a brief study of his own biography 
may cause him to forget his disappointment, however grievous, in generous 
sympathy for the unhappy nation whose only opportunity for escape from 
manifold and appalling catastrophes, according to the biographer, has been 
—in himself—recklessly put aside. 

The biographical literature of the Presidential campaign of 1876 will 
not be found wanting in the consolatory elements indicated, whichever as- 
pirant for honors may suffer disappointment. Mr. Hayes and Mr. Tilden, 
the nominees respectively of the republican and the democratic parties, 
have already been made the subjects of various biographies, from that in- 
spired by the sincere friendship of the scholar rather than the politician, to 
that which owes its origin to the bohemian spirit thirsting for literary ad- 
venture and to the campaign committee which feeds it with congenial 
employment. 

An example of the class first named, and a noteworthy exception to 
campaign biographies generally, is that by William D. Howells, of the A¢- 
lantic Monthly. It is a modest book, written in its author’s usually excel- 
lent style, and furnishes a sketch of the life and character of Mr. Hayes’ 
which, if presented with the partiality of friendship, nevertheless bears the 
evidence of a scrupulous adherence to truth, and an avoidance of whatever 
could be construed as having been written for mere effect. There is, in- 
deed, a sufficient raison d'etre for the book in what Mr. Howells so pleas- 
ingly tells us of the military and civil career of Mr. Hayes without regard 
to his present prominence as a presidential candidate. As an example of 
persistent integrity and honorable devotion to duty, in private, business, and 
public relations, the character of Rutherford B. Hayes as simply portrayed 
by Mr. Howells, may well be presented as an example to American youth. 

In Mr. Howard’s* life of Hayes, and the life of Tilden as written by 
Mr. Cook * and Mr. Lester,‘ we have fair examples of the ordinary cam- 

! Life and Public Services of Rutherford B. Hayes. Wm. D. Howells. New York: 
Hurd and Houghton. 1876, 

* Rutherford B. Hayes. Life, Public Services, and Select Speeches. J. Q. Howard. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1876, 

* Lives of Samuel J. Tilden and T. A. Hendricks. By T. P. Cook. New York: D 
Appleton & Co. 1876. 

* Lives and Public Services of Samuel J. Tilden and Thomas A. Hendricks ; C. Ed- 
wards Lester. New York: Frank Leslie. 1876. 
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paign biography—books written without much claim to literary merit, and 
-chiefly with a view to political effect. Mr. Cook’s book, for example, is 
less a carefully written biography than a judiciously arranged volume for 
political uses. It is chiefly confined to the political life of the subject, 
and the facts are presented with an evident purpose to affect public opinion 
in his favor. Mr. Howard’s book, aside from the merit of greater concise- 
ness, is very similar to Mr. Cook’s. It is written from a party standpoint; 
eulogizes its subject as the possessor of every quality that can be conceived 
of as desirable or useful in a public servant; compares him, greatly to his 
advantage, of course, with the candidate of the opposing party; and por- 
trays with a startling array of facts and figures, the dangers which may be 
escaped by making him President. To the campaign speaker in search of 
what are termed “bristling arguments,” the books of both Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Howard will be found very serviceable. Mr. Lester’s book, which is 
an attempt in the same direction as that of the two last mentioned, is in 
every respect an inferior work. 

The biographies named are accompanied by brief historical sketches 
of Wm. A. Wheeler, and Thomas A. Hendricks, the respective candidates of 
the two parties for the office of Vice President. 


A SuMMER In Norway.’—Since Bayard Taylor gave them his glowing 
description of the land of the midnight sun, the people of the United States 
have had a growing interest in those twin countries of the North which had 
before been a sort of terra incognita. Since that time, Norway and Sweden 
have become favorite resorts for American tourists, who form no small 
part of the nomadic population which annually takes possession of its 
quaint hostels, and enjoys the solitariness of its carriols. Mr. Caton’s 
book is the account of a journey to this region of the “unsetting sun,” 
by one who carried with him a large capacity for enjoyment, who gave 
himself with keen zest to the pleasure of journeying in a strange and 
interesting land, and who has returned to tell the story of his travelsin such | 
a manner as to transfer to the pages of his book much of the interest with 
which he regarded the country and the scenes of which he writes. Those 
who have visited the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, and remember 
the great pains taken by the distinguished representatives of Norway and 
Sweden, Messrs. Dannfelt, Garda, Christopherson, Lindahl and Thordén, 
to exhibit features characteristic of their respective countries, will be es- 
pecially interested in Mr. Caton’s book. 


Earty Man 1n Evrope.’—The six chapters of this book republished 
from Harper's Magazine, well deserve the durable form in which they now 
appear. Mr. Rau, who writes with charming grace and simplicity of style, 


}“ 4 Summer in Norway.” By John Dean Caton. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 
* “Early Man in Europe.” By Charles Rau. [Illustrated. New York; Harper & 
Brothers. 1876. 
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addresses the popular rather than the scientific mind; but his statements 
bear the impress of scholarship and authority, and what he says may 
therefore be regarded as the presentation, for the benefit of the unscientific 
reader, of the principal facts known to the scientist regarding the early 
history of the human race upon the continent of Europe. No other book 
upon the subjects treated of contains, in the same space, a greater fund of 
information, and numerous illustrations of ancient habitations, implements, 
etc., add largely to the value of the text. 


Biste Lanps ILLusTRATED.’—To add anything to the already vol- 
uminous literature of the Holy Land which should possess distinguishing 
merits, would seem to be a difficult task. If Dr. Fish, in his volume of 
upwards of a thousand pages, has not added largely to the fund of informa- 
tion already existing in various forms, he has at least succeeded in his 
primary purpose, which was, as he expresses it, to provide “A working 
book on the Bible Lands.” In amanner full of interest, he treats of Egypt, 
the Desert, the lands east of the Jordan, Palestine proper, Mesopotamia, 
Assyria, Persia, Chaldea and Babylonia, Syria, Asia Minor and the Aigean 
Islands, Greece and Italy. His statements bear evidence of a wide famil- 
iarity with previous writings upon the subject, as well as a knowledge 
gained by personal observation, and the book will undoubtedly commend 
itself to pastors, Sunday-school teachers and laymen, who desire to find 
in a single volume a full and interesting compendium of information upon 
the subjects of which it treats. The book is profusely illustrated with cuts 
many of which, because poorly executed or because printed on cheap 
paper, do little credit to the text. 


ELEMENTS OF PsycHoLocy.’—This little work contains no new theo- 
ries, but confines itself to an outline of the leading facts of mental science, 
as generally received by the English school of philosophers, before the rise 
‘of the Associational psychology. It does not indicate any acquaintance, 
on the part of the author, with the works of James Mill, Bain and Herbert 
Spencer; nor even with those of Kant, Fichte and Hegel. Teachers who 
wish their pupils to be thoroughly grounded in the doctrines of Reid and 
Stewart, of Hitchcock or of Bascom, and to accept them as absolute truth, 
before making any acquaintance with the more aggressive and scientific 
forms of contemporary thought, may find in Mr. Day’s Elements a help. 
But a mind accustomed to the living controversies in this field can not but 
regard a large part of the book as a discussion of words rather than of 
facts. 


1 Bible Lands Illustrated. A Pictorial Handbook of the Antiquities and Modern Life 
of all the Sacred countries. By Henry C. Fish,D.D, Hartford: American Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth, $3.50. 


2? “ Elements of Psychology.” By Henry N. Day. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS. 


From FEUDAL TO FEDERAL,’ AND CITIZENSHIP."—The author of these 
essays is a vigorous writer, as well as an earnest student of history, and its 
lessons as applied to Political Science. The essays contained in the volume 
“From Feudal to Federal” present a general study of democracy with ref- 
erence to the past history and the future of the British nation. The defi- 
nitions of liberalism and conservatism, and the important part assigned to 
these elements in the workings of British politics, are worthy of attention, 
as is also the author’s statement of the laws in accordance with which 
society gravitates toward democracy, or from the rule of one to the rule 
of all. 

In his republican ideas, Mr. Partridge is advanced and pronounced. 
He would even discard such checks as are provided for in minority rep- 
resentation and second chambers, and would let “the national intellect 
be open to all influences and opinions, industrial, intellectual, spiritual, 
natural, and then let it act.” He presents an ideal of government, which, 
if not attainable, is certainly worthy the careful study of those who believe 
that governments generally may be made much better than they are. The 
essays entitled “Citizenship” are brief and vigorous discussions of the 
educational polity of England, in which the writer presents strong argu- 
ments in favor of freedom in education; or in other words, an educational 
system framed in accordance with the views of neither sacerdotalists nor 
secularists, but so constituted as to retain the Bible, and secure that funda- 
mental religious instruction which he believes to be essential to the welfare 
of the citizen and the nation. His reasons for retaining the Bible in the 
schools are presented with great force, and are in many respects similar 
to those which have been advanced by American writers during the dis- 
cussion of the same subject in the United States. 


Kinc AND CoMMONWEALTH. *—To the student of history no period in 
the life and growth of the English nation presents a more interesting field 
for study than that which comprises the reign of Charles I. and the Great 
Rebellion—a period extending from the year 1625 to 1660, and during 
which the people of England may be said to have fought the battles which 
forever established their claim to a government based on a recognition of 
popular rights. In preparing a book specially devoted to this era in his- 
tory, the authors, in respect both to the subject treated and the character 
of the material afforded, have had exceptional opportunities for making a 


' From Feudal to Federal. By J. A. Partridge. London: Trubner & Co. 

* Citizenship versus Secularists and Sacerdotalists. By J. A. Partridge. London: 
Trubner & Co, 

* “King and Commonwealth.” A History of Charles I. and the Great Rebellion. By 
B. Meriton Cordery, and J. Surtges Philpots, Philadelphia: Joseph H. Coates & Co. 1876. 
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work of more than ordinary interest and value. These opportunities have 
been wisely used, and their book will prove a satisfactory aid to those who 
would obtain full and correct information as to the character of the leading 
men of the epoch treated of, the spirit which inspired them, and the im- 
portance of their deeds. 


RupDIMENTsS OF THEOLOGY.'—The purpose of the Canon of Bristol in 
preparing this handbook of theology, was to meet the requirements of a 
limited class—the Candidates for Holy Orders with whom he is brought 
into relations as Examining Chaplain tothe Bishop of Manchester. It is 
not too much to say of his book, however, that it is worthy of a far wider 
circulation than its author intended. Of the various attempts to present, 
in a brief, logical and attractive form, the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian church, very few have been as free from the faults of dogmatism, 
weakness in argument, or dullness. 

As a man of positive convictions, and a loyal member of the Church of 
England, Mr. Norris naturally infuses into his writings, in various places, 
the spirit of a Churchman; but he does it in a manner so thoroughly sin- 
cere, and with such freedom from anything like sectarian feeling, that he 
carries with him the respect of those who are ecclesiastically, if not doc- 
trinally, opposed to him. 





Types or GENESIS,” AND THE SECOND DEaTu.*—The earnestness and 
sincerity which pervade Mr. Jukes’ writings, can not fail to win a certain 
degree of respect for the opinions expressed in these two volumes. In the 
first, the author’s purpose is to elevate the Word of God to a higher place 
in man’s esteem, by leading him to look upon it, not only as a field for the 
supply of certain every-day spiritual necessities, but also as a place where 
he may have access to Pisgah heights from which he can look out to study 
“heavenly depths full of unnumbered lights.” It is in an attempt to bring 
knowledge from these “depths” that Mr. Jukes asks the reader to follow 
him, in a study of the types of Genesis. He regards “the development of 
Adam, or human nature, in the great world without,” as having “ its exact 
image and counterpart in the little world (the individual life) within ;” 
and it is by drawing various lessons from this supposed likeness, that he 
would accomplish his purpose of awakening a deeper interest in the study 
of the Bible. 

In the second volume, Mr. Jukes discusses, first the nature and in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures, and then enters upon certain inquiries as 









1“ Rudiments of Theology.” A first book for Students. 
e B.D. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1876. 

 * * Types of Genesis: By Andrew Jukes. Third Edition. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 

*The Second Death, and The Restitution of all Things: By Andrew Jukes, Fourth 
Edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1876, ° 


By John Pilkington Norris, 
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to the destiny of man, with special reference to Bible teachings regarding 
the future state of sinners. In this book also, the author makes free use 
of types and comparisons, and his views, although expressed with con- 
siderable crudeness and a want of logical cohesion, are in the main ori- 
ginal and interesting. 





RECENT GERMAN BOOKS. 


* AMERICA IN GERMAN LITERATURE.—The American Centennial has 
brought out in Germany a copious literature of the United States. Bige- 
low’s “Life of Franklin,” with an introduction by Dr. Frederic Kapp, 
Higginson’s “ Young Folks’ History of the United States,” Bancroft’s 
popular edition of his History, and other trustworthy works of American 
authorship have been issued in German dress; some leading magazines 
have had creditable articles upon American affairs; Professor von Holst, 
who has spent several months in the Berlin Library and the British Museum 
in preparing the second volume of his Constitutional History of the United 
States, has given us a foretaste of his results in the admirable essay on 
Sumner, which may offset his disparaging critique on Jackson; the daily 
press has shown symptoms of awakening intelligence upon trans-Atlantic 
history; and the clever little Retchs-Kalender, which is a sort of “ Poor 
Richard’s Almanac,” will diffuse in thousands of humble German homes 
these wholesome sentiments touching the United States: “the wonderful 
energy of the American people has driven the occupants of the oldest 
civilization forward in the line of productive and industrial progress; its 
free institutions have become to us a luminous example, to spur us on to 
self-government. We are under inexpressible obligations to the transatlan- 
tic Republic, and will hope that she may long endure as a shield of Free- 
dom, as the home of unfettered Labor! But above all we are indebted to 
the Hundred-Year-Republic for the wholesome lesson that in a much 
higher degree than the individual, a whole People is the forger of its own 
destiny.” 

Such talk as this to plain people, in their house almanac, is far more 
weighty than labored essays and reviews. Just now it is pointed by the 
criticism of Professor Reuleaux upon the products of German manufacture 
as “cheap and nasty” in comparison with those of other nations at the 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. This criticism by the head of the Industrial 
Academy in Berlin, and the Chief Commissioner of the German Empire to 
the Exhibition, has aroused the press of Germany to a discussion, which, 
for a time at least, has diverted it from its chronic carping at the United 
States. The epithets that Professor Reuleaux applies to German fabrics 
would be appropriate to the average correspondence of the German press 
from America, which seldom has got beyond denouncing the “ Puritan” 
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Sabbath and the Temperance Laws, and retailing the latest social or 
political scandal. The Centennial year has shown a marked improvement, 
since the press has found correspondents of intelligence, culture, and good- 
breeding among Germans who have gone over to Philadelphia. The Gar- 
ten Laude for instance, and the //lustrirte Zeitung, have had some well- 
informed and well-timed articles concerning American society and insti- 
tutions. 

Mr. Becker,’ however, seems to fancy that the “cheap and nasty” style 
is still se ome by his countrymen in criticism as well as in clothes. In an 
octavo of 384 pages on the social and political condition of the United 
States, he has heaped together all the smut of the press, of politics, of the 
courts, of the bar-room, of the socialistic sects and the low comedy of life; 
to make a color with which to paint a nation that has given home, freedom, 
education, opportunity, prosperity, to millions of his own countrymen, and 
has imparted some of the best influences of progress to Germany herself. 
His chapters on domestic education and married life show that he has never 
been honored with the acquaintance of a respectable American family; that 
on religious life shows him ignorant of the first conception of an inner reli- 
gious faith or a controlling religious principle. It is surprising that the 
author of such a wholesale slander (his book has none of the cleverness of 
caricature or satire to redeem it) does not see what an exposure he makes 
of himself—the training he has had, the company he keeps, the notions and 
beliefs he cherishes. Becker’s volume is not worth the space we have given 
it. It can do no harm; and it may do us the great service of keeping 
such Germans as are capable of believing in him or sympathizing with 
him, from emigrating to the United States, with a view to improve the 
social and political condition of our people or the style and manners of 
our authors! 

German criticism of the United States finds a most candid, competent, 
and creditable representative in Dr. Friedrich Kapp, who has taken ad- 
vantage of the interest awakened by the Centennial to bring out in a sub- 
stantial form his various essays and observations upon facts and events in 
America.” Dr. Kapp unites in himself many of the best qualities of the 
political critic ;—a broad training in history and philosophy, a legal habit 
of investigation and analysis, a clear and trenchant style, experience in 
public life, knowledge of men and affairs, sympathy with freedom and pro- 
gress, and an honest openness to conviction from new sources of light. It 
would be too much to say that he is entirely without prejudice; but he is 
remarkably free from the Chauvinism which the Germans brought back as 
their most visible and permanent conquest from France. Unfortunately 


1 Die Hundertjihrige Republik. Sociale und politische Zustinde in den Vereinigten 
Staaten Nordamerikas, von John H. Becker, Mit Einleitung von Friedrich von Hellwuld. 
Augsburg: Lampart & Comp. 1876. 

* Aus und ber Amerika, Thatsachen und Erlebnisse von Friedrich Kapp. Berlin - 
Julius Springer, 2 vols. oct. pp. 380 and 425. 
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for our reputation abroad, Dr. Kapp, during his residence in New York, got 
far enough “inside politics” to see the machinery of corruption in city 
and state; and this he exposes with unrelenting frankness. Yet Ameri- 
cans have reason to thank him for an exposure that may stimulate the new 
spirit of reform; since Dr. Kapp, as an impartial observer, points out the 
sources of the evil and suggests possible remedies. 

In the historical papers that open the first volume, Dr. Kapp gives Wash- 
ington measured but hearty praise as “one of the noblest and purest char- 
acters that the history of any time or people knows,” and as having com- 
pleted the cycle opened by the Reformation. For Franklin he manifests 
more warmth of sympathy, and we are indebted to Dr. Kapp for introduc- 
ing Mr. Bigelow’s biography to German readers. In his article on the 
Declaration of Independence, Dr. Kapp does justice to Paine, but at- 
taches too much importance to the alleged Mecklenburg manifesto. His 
Diary of the civil war is a document of high historic value, reflecting as it 
does the temper and events of the time in one who was neither a native 
nor a partisan, but a friend of liberty and union. 

A large portion of the first volume is devoted to the history of German 
emigration to America—a subject that Dr. Kapp has fully mastered—and 
to the future of the German element in the United States. He says with 
truth that “Music was the bridge over which German life found its way 
into American families,” but he has the sagacity to see that not all the 
witchery of music could charm Americens into adopting German life or 
cultivating German characteristics and manners. On the contrary he 
argues that the German immigrants must become absorbed in American 
life. While setting forth this law of absorption, against which so many of 
his countrymen rebel, we marvel that Dr. Kapp, who has been a party to 
the legislation for Germanizing Posen and Elsass, did not warn his 
countrymen of the breach of faith that every naturalized citizen commits, 
who attempts to keep up a separate distinction of race and nationality in 
the land of his adoption. 

Mr. Herbert Tuttle’s discriminating sketches of “ German Political Lead- 
ers,” "—in which the author shows such perfect mastery of political parties, 
systems, and movements—are soon to be republished in German, in whole 
or in part, and will be followed by a history of the developmen* of consti- 
tutional government in Prussia, a task to which Mr. Tuttle has devoted 
years of research among the original documents and authorities. Dr. J. P. 
Thompson’s “ Jesus of Nazareth ”’* will presently appear in German from 
the press of Perthes of Gotha. 

The Medical Faculty of the University of Berlin have awarded a prize, 
and the special honor of a gold medal to Mr. A. H. Van der Horck, a 
young American, for an essay embodying his investigations upon the im- 
plantation of foreign organic bodies and organic tissues in the anterior 


’ Published by Putnams, in New York, and Longman, Son & Co. in London. 
* James R. Osgood & Co, Boston. 
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chamber of the eye." These investigations had special reference to the 
reaction of the membrane and the development of tissue. The Essay, of 
one hundred and fifty pages, is illustrated by numerous drawings made 
under the microscope. The Ethnological Society of Berlin has also com- 
plimented Mr. Van der Horck’s ethnological researches among the Laps. 

Professor Helmholtz, in a recent paper before the Berlin Academy, 
made honorable mention of investigations made in his laboratory by two 
American physicists who are already enrolled as professors, one at Balti- 
more, the other at Amherst. Thus the rising generation of American 
scholars is redeeming the country abroad from the disgrace of its home 
politicians. 





ART IN EUROPE. 


AxsouT twenty or thirty years ago the English were very generally sup- 
posed on the continent of Europe, to have scarcely any artistic taste what- 
ever. Even amongst the English themselves there was a common opinion 
that they were not intended by nature for success in anything requiring the 
education of the eye. The members of the nation who were cultivated in 
other ways had a contempt for art-culture when they were, as often hap- 
pened, of a proud and aristocratic disposition, and when they were modest 
and good-natured they looked upon it as something unattainable without 
special gifts, which they did not believe themselves to possess. The num- 
ber of people in England who at that time really had opinions of their own 
on any artistic subject was surprisingly small. I am old enough to remem- 
ber the time when in the best provincial society you could hardly find a 
single individual of either sex who ventured to think independently on 
artistic matters, or who took sufficient interest in them to. pursue any sus- 
tained investigation. In matters of house decoration (which concern every 
householder, for the humblest dwelling where there are paper and carpets 
has decoration of some sort) the rule was to follow the fashion, and the 
fashion was made, in a mysterious manner, by the shop-keepers and their 
customers together, the shop-keepers providing patterns which they hoped 
would sell, and then trying to persuade people to buy them. There was at 
that time hardly any superior influence from which some degree of artistic 
cultivation might percolate down to the public as literary cultivation did 
from the universities and the higher class of schools. The Royal Academy 
had not the slightest influence over national industry and it could do noth- 
ing to affect fashion, even in minor matters. An educating force was re- 
quired which would spread itself widely through the common life and work 
of the country, and this was established in the South Kensington Museum 


1 “Instituantur experimenta ad cognoscenda mutationes, quae corporibus organicis in 
anteriore oculi Camera obviis efficiuntur. 
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and the Schools of Design with their constant encouragement of art-study 
of a practically applicable kind. The fine energy and perseverance with 
which these art studies have been instituted and pursued have had for their 
result the general raising of the national level in everything which requires, 
or appeals to, an educated taste. 

England is no longer, in these matters, of necessity dependent upon 
France; she is indeed advancing persistently while France is standing still, 
and it requires little prophetic power to predict that in the course of a 


generation or two France will be completely distanced in artistic industry . 


unless she bestirs herself in time. The comparison is like the compari- 
son between the National Gallery and the Louvre. The Louvre is the 
larger collection of the two, but it has no money to make purchases—the 
National Gallery buys and grows, and it is easy to foresee the day when it 
will surpass the French collection. Some of the more intelligent French- 
men are already quite delivered from the absurd old national conceit that 
France had nothing to apprehend from any human rivalry, and they quite 
clearly perceive that if she only stays in one place while others go forward 
the time can not be far distant when she will be left to supply only her home 
consumption, and cease to be the great exporter of the artistic industries. 
Having wisely cast national vanity aside, these men are now seriously at- 
tempting to found a South Kensington Museum in Paris, in the midst of 
the working population. There is no foolish affectation of denying the 
origin of the scheme, for they frankly call their intended institution “Un 
South Kensington Museum frangais.” Your Exhibition at Philadelphia is 
the immediate cause of this determination, for a correspondent of the Zemps 
sounded the cry of alarm from Philadelphia itself: “The assiduous study 
of the models in the South Kensington Museum,” said the correspondent 
in question, “ reproduced in many schools of design and of fine art applied 
to industry is steadily purifying the taste of the English, and raising the 
character of their productions.” A circular issued by the projectors of the 
new museum in Paris, says that this rivalry is becoming daily more and 
more formidable, so that the day may be foreseen when France will no 
longer be able to contend against it. The statistics of the Ministry of 
Commerce prove that French exportations in artistic industry are diminish- 
ing, while those of other nations, and especially of England, are rapidly 
increasing. This commercial side of the question affects France very nearly 
for she works especially, in the artistic industries, for exportation, and has 
driven a great trade in the past, on her reputation for superior taste. The 
“ Musée des Arts Décoratifs”” is intended to meet the difficulty for Paris, 
but the sums subscribed for it hitherto have been ridiculously small; and 
there is so little public spirit in the country where subscribing is concerned 
that unless the government comes forward the project will inevitably fall 
through. It is curious how little educational influence over the working 
classes is exercised by the numerous provincial art-museums in France. 
The reason is that they are not arranged for purposes of education. Pictures 
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and statues are sent to them on no principle but that of the purest hazard, 
and there is nothing systematically educational to lead the workmen gradu- 
ally from simple conceptions to more complicated ones. The movement, 
indeed, among French provincial workmen, during the last hundred years 
has been decidedly retrograde. In former times ornamental furniture was 
produced in small provincial towns, of a kind which evidently implies a 
considerable degree of artistic sense and training, and so it was with the 
provincial work in wrought iron, in railings and balconies. At the present 
day you may go into the old towns where these things were done, and not 
find a single workman capable of understanding a drawing, for design is a 
language which can not be read without some degree of education. The es- 
tablishment of the Republic has been accompanied by an awakening on the 
part of the government, to the necessity for attention to educational mat- 
ters of all kinds, so it is likely that design will come in for its share of 
attention. What is chiefly wanted is a steady and constant circulation of 
good models through the provinces, and this might be attained easily, now 
that there are railways to all places of any importance, and the provincial 
museums might be brought within the system. I feel sure that the circuda- 
tion of art-objects is necessary to keep up a lively interest in the subject in 
the provinces, for the few objects in a small country museum soon become 
too familiar, and no longer stimulate the attention of the inhabitants. An- 
other kind of exhibition may be most usefully organized from time to time 
in the provinces, a small art-treasures exhibition including pictures and fur- 
niture and objects of all kinds which have any artistic interest. There is 
an exhibition of this kind open just now at Autun. It is considerable 
enough to occupy eight large rooms, which are filled with objects of all 
kinds that a person of artistic taste is likely to take an interest in, and all 
these things have been contributed by people in the neighborhood. I 
remember an exhibition of a similar character at Burnley in Lancashire, 
many years ago, which contained a good many interesting things. Nobody 
knows how many art-treasures are scattered over the provinces of France 
and England. Two years ago an attempt was made to induce the provin- 
cial museums to lend the best of their contents temporarily for a central 
exhibition in Paris, but the scheme failed from the opposition of the pro- 
vincial authorities, who would not confide their treasures to the railways. 
As the French are trying to imitate our South Kensington Museum, so 
they are establishing a “Black and White Exhibition” on the model of the 
one in London. This is an excellent measure for the simple reason that 
nobody goes to see the drawings and engravings which happen to be attached 
to an exhibition of pictures. When the eye has been excited by the stimu- 
lus of color, and charmed by the graces of pictorial execution, all work in 
black and white comes like water after wine, so that it is only the 
engravers and draughtsmen themselves, or their friends, who give it any 
serious attention. When, on the other hand, an exhibition without color is 
isolated, people come to it out of the street, or fresh from their own homes, 
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and their eyes are ready to enjoy it. These exhibitions are filled with pen- 
drawings, etchings, charcoal drawings, engraving, designs for the wood- 
engraver, monochromes in sepia, etc. By a law of reaction well known to 
exist in the fine arts, and very conducive to extension of knowledge and 
breadth of study, it so happens that when an artist has been working very 
hard to attain one quality he is often tempted, when that quality is fully 
attained, to go in search of its precise opposite. Thus in black and white 
art, when aman has become clever in etching, and can draw very finely and 
delicately with a sharp point, he is always very likely to throw himself into 
some kind of study which has the opposite qualities of richness and soft- 
ness, and which does not aim at minute precision at all. In this way 
Lalanne and Appian, without abandoning etching altogether, have found it 


‘a great relief to throw their main strength for the last year or two into 


charcoal drawing, just because charcoal drawing has perfections of an 
entirely different kind from the perfections of etching. Their charcoal- 
drawings have been reproduced by one of the photographic processes with 
a considerable degree of fidelity, and are published by Berville. There are 
seventy-five of them by Lalanne, some of which are very remarkable. The 
best are La Naumachie (Parc de Monceau) Clair de Lune dans les Pyré- 
nées, Ruines et Chéne, and Lepont. Appian exhibited two very fine char- 
coals at the Salon, Une Excluse, dans la Vallée D’Estressin (Isére) and 
Les Bords du lac D’Arandon (Ain). There were also two important ones 
by Allongé. ‘ 

I made a mistake in my last letter about the award to Paul Dubois for 
the portraits of his boys. He received the first medal. He is too old for 
the Prix du Salon which was given to M. Sylvestre for his Locusta. 
Dubois got the médaille d'honneur for his statues and the premiere médaille 
for his painting. Both medals were fairly won, and nobody finds fault with 
the award except a few unsuccessful artists here and there who are jealous 


of superior ability. 
P. G. HAMERTON, 
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An observation by Weber, at Peckeloh, of a round spot upon the disk 
of the sun, on the fourth of April last, revives the question of the existence 
of a planet within the orbit of Mercury, which was raised by the famous 
observation of Lescarbault in 1859. A period of revolution of 42.02 days 
would connect these two observations, as also those of Lummis and Decup- 
pis in 1862 and 1839 respectively, referring them to the same body, but 
there are similar ones which can not be reconciled with this period, though 
a number of them may be satisfied by the assumption of a period of 28 
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days. Ina notice in ature, M. Leverrier is stated to have expressed an 
opinion in favor of the existence of two planets at nearly the same mean 
distance from the sun, a supposition which would remove the difficulty in 
accounting for the most of the discrepancies in the observations. The 
planet has been very carefully looked for during the first days of October, 
when a transit was expected to occur, but, so far as reported up to the time 
of writing, without success, a circumstance which will confirm the skepti- 
cism’of many astronomers as to the reality of its existence, though by no 
means conclusive against it. 

AMONG the most important papers read before the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, at the Buffalo meeting, was a commu- 
fication by Professor C. A. Young, on the effect of the sun’s rotation upon 
the position of the lines in the spectrum of light from different portions of 
his disk. A short time ago Professor Young hit upon an elegantly simple 
device, by which, in combining a glass prism with a diffraction-plate ruled 
with fine lines, the spectra of higher orders produced by the plate, which 
ordinarily overlap in such a way as to render observation of them a matter 
of the greatest difficulty, are separated by reason of the unequal refrangi- 
bility of their different rays, so that the various lines can be distinguished 
with ease and certainty. A still more important advantage is the attain- 
ment of a degree of dispersion far superior to that reached with the ordi- 
Mary spectroscope. One of the earliest results of this method was to prove 
the duplicity of the famous line 3474 of the solar corona. This had shown 
a perplexing coincidence with a line in the spectrum of iron, but Professor 
Young showed that the lines were really distinct, the iron line being slightly 
less refrangible than the other. He has now made a successful application 
of this contrivance to the study of the question mentioned above. When 
an image of the sun formed at the focus of a telescopic object-glass is 
thrown upon the slit of the instrument, and this is adjusted so that the two 
D-lines are visible in the field of view, such is the amount of dispersion 
that not only are these lines widely separated, but eight other lines are seen 
between them. The diffraction-plate employed had 8640 lines to the inch, 
and the spectra of higher orders were used for the observations. Calcula- 
tion of the velocity of approach or recession of the edge of the solar disk 
by reason of his rotation gives a velocity of 1.235 miles per second, or for 
the relative velocity of the two edges with respect to the earth 2.47 miles. 
Now Professor Young finds, from the difference of position of the spectral 
lines from these two parts of the solar image, a velocity of 2.67 miles, which is 
avery close approximation, especially as the probable error of the determina- 
tions with the instrument is + 0.17 mile. It may be regarded as a satis- 
factory experimental proof of the proposition that motion of a luminous 
body in the line of sight does produce a displacement of the lines of its 
spectrum proportional to the velocity of that motion, a matter of great 
importance as confirming the recent deductions of Huggins and others 
respecting the movements of the fixed stars. 
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AS BEARING upon the proposition above stated, some experiments just 
completed by Dr. C. Vogel upon the effect of motion in a sounding body 
have a special interest and importance. They were essentially a repetition 
of the well know experiment of M. Buys-Ballot, which were made upon the 
sound given by a cornet played by a person standing upon a locomotive in 
motion, as it approached or receded from the observer. Vogel's experi- 
ments were made with the whistle of the locomotive itself, and were per- 
formed with great care, and under conditions proper to secure precision in 
the determinations. The results were that the sound of the whistle when 
approaching was higher, when receding was lower in pitch, than when it 
was stationary, and the difference in the two cases was found, with some 
slight discrepancies, accounted for by a want of complete uniformity in 
the conditions, to agree very well with the theory familiarly known as Dop- 
pler’s principle. ' 

THE DEMAND for rapid communication of intelligence has stimulated 
numerous inventions and modifications of telegraphic apparatus, some of 
the more recent of which are of the greatest interest. First there is the 
automatic telegraph of Mr. Edison, which can transmit some 1200 words in 
one minute, by a modification of the Bain or chemical telegraph. Then 
there is the telephone of Mr. E. Gray, an instrument which transmits, or 
rather reproduces, musical sounds by the telegraphic wire, and which is 
capable of transmitting a number of dispatches simultaneously over the 
same wire, apparatus having already been constructed which sends four at 
once, with the possibility of the number being largely increased by suitable 
disposition of the mechanism. Finally, and this is the most remarkable of 
all, there is the invention of Mr. Graham Bell, by which sounds may be so 
faithfully reproduced at the distant station, that the modulations of the 
human voice are distinctly perceived and spoken words readily understood. 
This wonderful result is produced by surprisingly simple means, the essen- 
tial principle of which is as follows: At each station is a small electro- 
magnet the coils of which form a portion of the circuit of the line. Over 
each is a kind of acoustic resonator, that is, a hallow vessel closed at one 
end by a delicate membrane, the center of the latter being very near the 
poles of the electro-magnet. The armatures of the magnets are very small 
pieces of soft iron attached to the membranes, and separated by a small 
interval from the cores of the magnets. A motion of one of the armatures 
to or fro while a current is passing in the wire, in accordance with a well- 
known principle, changes the intensity of the current, and thus produces a 
corresponding motion of the armature at the other end of theline. Suppose 
now a person speaks into the resonator at the sending station. The light 
membrane vibrates in accordance with the sound, thus moving the little 
armature attached to it, the result being that these motions are copied by 
the armature and the membrane at the other end of the line as above ex- 
plained. The effect will be that the membrane thus made to vibrate will 
reproduce the sound with all its peculiarities, provided the vibrations are 
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of sufficient intensity to render it audible. Experiments have resulted in a 
complete success, and it is stated that whole sentences have been clearly 
understood which had been transmitted in this way over many miles of 
wire. 

THE BEAUTIFULLY STRATIFIED appearance of tubes containing gases at 
very low pressure when traversed by electricity has been the subject of much 
study, without having received hitherto an entirely satisfactory explanation. 
A recent memoir upon this subject by M. Neyreneuf, gives an account of 
some elaborate experiments under very varied conditions, and furnishes an 
acceptable solution of the problem. Having found evidence from prelimi- 
- Mary experiments that a gas is repelled by positive and attracted by negative 
electricity in general, and taking into account the fact that the discharge 
which produces these luminous effects is always intermittent in its character, 
he concludes that vibratory movements are established in the gaseous col- 
umn within the tube, producing waves which by their interference give 
rise to stationary regions of condensation and dilatation, corresponding 
to the nodes and loops in a tube traversed by sonorous waves. As the 
resistance encountered by the electricity is greater in the denser than in the 
rarer parts, the intensity of the light emitted suffers a corresponding varia- 
tion, the bright portions of the segments being, as M. Neyreneuf thinks, 
those where the density of the gas is greatest. Numerical calculations on 
the basis of data furnished by his experiments confirm this explanation. 
He has also shown that similar stratifications occur in a tube containing a 
mixture of inflammable gases, as oxygen and hydrogen, when the gases are 
exploded, the sudden impulsion of the gas in the act of detonation causing 
vibratory movements similar to those observed in the other cases. These 
experiments with detonating gases were in fact suggested by the effects ob- 
tained with the vacuum-tubes, and are a striking confirmation of his theory 
in regard to them. ‘ 

A NOVEL PROCESS in the printing of textile fabrics employs the aid of 
photography in producing colored designs upon cloth. The material which 
is to be ornamented is dipped in a solution of bichromate of potash, a salt 
which is very sensitive to the action of light. The patterns to be copied, 
which may be figures cut out of sheet metal, or other objects, as, for in- 
stance, leaves of plants, are laid upon it, and the whole exposed to the light 
for a short time. The part exposed and thus acted upon by the light is so 
changed that when plunged into certain dyes, as madder, logwood, and 
others, it takes up the color, the salt in those parts acting as a mordant, 
while the covered portion is not affected, and remains white or of its 
original color when the fabric is washed. The pattern is thus reproduced 


upon the cloth with admirable effect. 
ARTHUR W. WRIGHT. 
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